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A Word to Our Readers 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


We stand on the threshold of another year. 
Whether this new year shall bring us many tem- 
poral blessings, we know not. But, if we place 
no obstacle in the way, it will shower upon us, 
whether we have to suffer or enjoy good health, 
spiritual blessings without number. At the very 
outset we should consecrate the year to God and 
resolve to make our hearts a fitting receptacle 
and dwelling place for Him. Our bodies should 
be His temple and our hearts His taberancle. Let 
us visit Him frequently in the Sacrament of His 
love and receive Him in Holy Communion, 
throughout the year, so often as circumstances 
permit. Then it will surely be a happy new year. 
—That the new year, then, dear Readers, may be 
filled to the brim with God’s choicest favors and 
blessings, and that He may bestow upon you so 
much temporal happiness as He in His infinite 
wisdom may deem fit, is our humble wish for the 
New Year. A thrice Happy New Year to all! 


NO PEACE WITHOUT GOD 


The whole world is hopelessly embroiled in 
strife between labor and capital, government 
and anarchy, and revolution corrupts the atmos- 
phere. Even children are filled with the spirit 
of the times. There is only one solution to the 
ifficulty, one way in which the world can ex- 
tricate itself from the tangied meshes of con- 
flicting opinions—the soothing balm of religion, 
practical religion, without which there can be no 
for the world. The Catholic Church alone, 
use she alone has been commissioned from 
on high to do so, can bring this peace, for she 
has power to pour oil on the troubled waters 
and bind the wounds of suffering humanity. But 
God, together with His Church, is neglected, 
disregarded, and not taken into consideration. 
In the great (?) peace conference—the council 
of the gods, where sat the little gods of many 
mighty nations, and where His counsel might 
have much availed, He was not only not invoked, 
but was absolutely ignored, nor was His Vice- 
gerent, by previous agreement—even permitted 
represented. Did not men, relying on their 
Own power and strength, once decree to build a 


tower that should penetrate the heavens? Is it 
any wonder, then, that peace established at Paris 
without the aid of the Prince of Peace, should 
be almost as bitter as the clash of arms that 
it replaced? 

Peace! Peace! Where is peace? Surely not 
among the mortals on this globe. We can only 
pray and hope for our God to intervene. May 
the visitation of His mercy and clemency be not 
far distant. May He deign to calm the troubled 
souls of men and extinguish in their breasts the 
fires of brother-hate, envy, and jealousy. “Come, 
Lord, do not delay.” 

_ Let Catholics work at their own personal sanc- 
tification by the unselfishness of their deeds, by 
the purity of their morals, by the integrity of 
their lives, by the frequent and even dail recep- 
tion of the Sacraments, then they will be at 
peace with God. Only when men are at peace 
with God will they be at peace with each other 
and God will dwell in their midst. 


LOYALTY OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


_ The — of various missionary congrega- 
tions in Germany met sometime ago at Duessel- 
dorf to discuss the mission situation. From a- 
mong other timely declarations, we take the fol- 
tr 
_ “All nations that enjoy the true Christian relig- 
ion have the duty, and therefore the right, to 
cooperate in the spread of their religion accord- 
ing to their capacity——Whatever hampers and 
impedes the progress of the missions works a- 
gainst the welfare of humanity.—Ethically, the 
aim of the mission comprises the following tasks 
and obligatioris: (a) All missionary work must 
be carried out in strict loyalty to the existing 
vernment and the constitution and laws of the 
and. (b) The spirit of loyalty in conformity 
with the plain instructions of the Gospel and the 
Church must be fostered in the adherents of the 


mission.—The present-day colonial empires are 
so vast that their Christianization cannot be 
seriously considered and carried out except by 
the cooperation of all Christian nations.—The 
building up of the Kingdom of God is too im- 
portant to be made dependent on the changing 
It is a solidaric task that 


political conditions. 
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concerns all missions and missionary congrega- 
tions and the entire Catholic Church.” 

Christian principles do not move those govern- 
mental factions to act who would deprive their 
subjects and actually do deprive them of capable 
Christian teachers, simply because these teachers 
happened to have the misfortune to be born under 
a hostile flag, or, among people now hostile. His- 
tory will bear us out in this statement. Has not 
the spread of Christianity in every new country 
been wrought by the foreign-born, and have not 
these missioners always been loyal to the country 
of their adoption? Was not Great Britain 
brought to the knowledge of Christianity and con- 
verted by monks from Italy, and Germans, in 
turn, by missionaries from Great Britain? It 
is souls that the missioner seeks, not kingdoms. 
He endeavors to save souls for Christ; he is not 
concerned with the prevailing forms of a govern- 
ment which is today, and tomorrow may no longer 
exist; he is, however, concerned with the eternal 
welfare of the souls confided to his care.—The 
world is blind to the needs of anything above 
it; it cannot see beyond its own horizon. 


DUTIES OF WOMEN 


The Holy Father has spoken a word to women, 
to modern women, to women of the present, anent 
their duties in our times and he adds a word of 
advice on the indecent fashions that confront us 
everywhere we go. We trust that his timely 
admonition will bear fruit in those of our Cath- 
olic women who are silly enough to ape after the 
unbecoming and sinful ways of worldlings. 

“The changed conditions of our day,” says the 
Holy Father, “have given woman rights and 
duties. which were formerly unknown, yet no 
change in the opinion of men and no newness in 
affairs and events, will take a woman from the 
natural center of her activities, namely, from the 
family, if she rightly understands her mission... 
With reason we may say that the changed condi- 
tions of our day have widened the sphere of 
activity for women. An apostolate in the midst 
of the world has been added to the narrow and 
secluded duties of women, which in former times 
were restricted to the home. This apostolate, 
however, must be fulfilled in such a manner that 
it ever remains evident that woman’s principal 
duties, whether she be at home or away from 
home, rest with the family...... 

“How necessary is the good example uired 
of the Catholic woman, how important aml Gaaeet 
the duty to reject those extravagances of style 
which only betray the corruption of those who 
introduce them and are a sad tribute to the 
generally prevalent immorality. ... We know, on 
the one hand, that the styles of dress in use at 
the present day are harmful to society and incite 
to evil as well, and, on the other hand, to our 
wonder and surprise we notice that this poison 
creeps in without people’s being aware of it, just 
as people would set a house afire without realiz- 
ing the destructive force of the fire. 

“Ignorance is the only excuse for the lamenta- 
ble spread of styles adopted now-a-days, which 
oppose that reserve so much which should ever 


be “ee ornament of the Christian wom- 
an. ithout this ignorance, no woman would 
have dared to appear in an indecent dress even 
in the holy place and to show herself in presence 
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of the natural and chosen guardians of Christian 
morality.” 


The oly Father then goes on to warn mothers 
that they should not permit their daughters to 
follow styles that are not decent in every 


’ and he would remind them, too, that, no matter 


how high they stand socially, they are in du 
bound to refuse to receive visits from fri 
who come clad in immodest attire. 

How much indecency in matters of dress do we 
not see flaunted in public places. Catholic moth- 
ers and maidens, take to heart the words of the 
Vicar of Christ. Flee all immodesty in dress. 
Do not appear in decolletes, nor flourish bare 
arms, nor appear in short skirts, slit skirts, or 
in dresses of transparent goods, etc. Let your 
modesty be known before men, as the apostle 
admonishes. 


OCTAVE OF PRAYER FOR CHURCH UNITY 


The Church Unity Octave, which begins on 
Jan. 8th, the feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, 
and ends on Jan. 25th, the feast of the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul, is a season of prayer for the 
conversion of all non-Catholics—which is the 
only way to bring about the unity of all Christen- 
dom. The Holy Father, following in the foot- 
steps of his illustrious predecessor, Pius X, has 
graciously bye of this devotion and has 
granted to all the faithful who perform this pious 
exercise, on the days stated above, a plenary in- 
dulgence under the usual conditions, either on 
Jan. 18th, or on the 25th. The following prayer, 
which we take from The Lamp, is prescri for 
each day: 

ANTIPHON. That they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may 
be one in Us; that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me—(St. John 17:21.) 

V. I say unto thee, that thou art Peter; 

R. And upon this Rock I will build my Church. 

LET US y. O Lord Jesus Christ, who 
saidst unto Thine Apostles; Peace I leave with 
you, My Peace I give unto you; regard not our 
sins, but the faith of Thy Church, and grant 
unto her that Peace and Unity which are agree- 
able to Thy Will, Who livest and reignest God 
forever and ever. Amen. 

(100 Days Indulgence Each Octave Day) 


Even one Communion here and now, bringing 
to you the precious gift of grace, will have an 
effect in heaven and for eternity. Light is at 
this moment leaving some star in the sky. That 
ray will not be seen for years, but some day 
your eyes, or the eyes of others, will respond to 
that ray and enjoy its brightness. So every 
act of love or worship of the Blessed Sacrament 
imparts to your soul a splendor which will 
up your minds and wills for eternity, flood 
its effulgence your risen bodies and unfold to 
you in clearer brilliancy the entrancing vision 
of the Most High—F. P. Donnelly, S. J. 


Who does not see that it will take us an eterni- 
ty to learn Jesus, or rather we shall never learn 
Him, but that the endless work of learning Him 
will be the gladness of our eternity—Faber.. 
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Happiness in God 
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IegNaTius Esser, O. S. B. 


66° AY what you mean, mean what you say.” 
Whenever you wish somebody “A Happy 
New Year,” undoubtedly you mean what 
you say. But do you know just what you say 
and mean? Granted that you do, still a brief 
and slightly philosophical explanation of the ex- 
pression is interesting. 

“A Happy New Year!” Now, everyone knows 
what the word ‘year’ means. Ordinarily it sig- 
nifies a period of 365 days. In 1920, however, 
it will signify 366 days because 1920 is a leap 
year. The word ‘new’ needs no explanation. The 
full strength of the greeting lies in the meaning 
of the word ‘happy.’ What is a happy year? 
Evidently a year full of happiness. And what 
is happiness? It is the one thing we all long for, 
but who will volunteer to define it? 

Away back in the old Grecian days philosophers 
spent much time in discussing this very subject— 
happiness. What is it? What constitutes hap- 
piness? What causes it? Whence does it come? 
These were questions for their subtle speculation 
and lengthy discussions. Their conflicting views, 
however, showed that they had not arrived at the 
full truth, which must be one, not manifold. 

In the light of Christian revelation we can 
easily understand why they so helplessly groped 
about. Happiness is something too heavenly for 
purely earthly minds. It is so closely wrapped 
up with God and heaven that we must first know 
these before we can know happiness. But knowl- 
edge of God and heaven is what the pagan seers 
lacked. No wonder then that their ideas of hap- 
piness fell far short of the correct idea. 

Catholic philosophers have chosen the follow- 
ing definition: Happiness is a state made per- 
fect by the sum of all good. Now, since a state 
is something permanent and since God alone is 
the only infinite Good, perfect happiness consists 
in the unending possession of God in heaven. 
This is the sweet hope intended for and held out 
to every human being. 

So, perfect happiness will be enjoyed only in 
heaven. All that we call happiness in this world 
is only relative happiness, which is greater or 
less according to the degree in which we either 
rise above this earth or draw heaven down to us. 
Happily for us, both are possible to a consider- 
able degree. Though tied to time by our mortal 
frame, our immortal soul is free to rise to. God. 
And though heaven is only for our after life, still 
We can enjoy it partly now. Heaven is heaven 


because God is there, and we can draw God down 
to us or rather He condescends to come to us 
even now. We meet Him in Holy Communion. 
The same God Whom the Angels and Saints in 
heaven adore, the same we, who one day hope 
to join them in their adoration, meet even now 
on earth, only here a veil is between us. Yet, 
faith is ardent and love is stronger than death. 

The only thing that can hinder us from en- 
joying God or being happy in this life is sin. The 
only One that can free us from sin is the Agnus 
Dei—the Lamb of God. “Behold the Lamb of 
God; behold Him Who taketh away the sins of 
the world.” Wherefore all our happiness comes 
from God—God is all our happiness. 

The more we allow God to take possession of 
us and the more we possess Him, the happier we 
shall be. He gives Himself entirely to us in 
the sweet Sacrament of His Love, in Holy Com- 
munion. Daily can we take possession of Him, 
enthrone Him in our hearts, carry Him with us 
to our home and to our work. How truly happy 
must be the soul that possesses such a treasure. 
How truly happy must be the home of a daily 
communicant. And thrice happy the home of a 
family of daily communicants. 

Think of the divine influence behind the efforts 
of a mother who is a daily communicant. When 
she comes home from church and plants a kiss 
on the lips of her tender babe, it is with the con- 
sciousness that her own lips have just been con- 
secrated by the Divine presence. When she in- 
structs or corrects her offspring, the thought of 
her morning’s Communion adds spiritual strength 
and efficacy to her words. 

But not only the mother enjoys these priceless 
benefits of Holy Communion. The father, the 
sons, and daughters can be equally fortunate. 

In a few words, do you want to be really happy? 
Do you want others to be really happy? Then 
use all your influence to bring yourself and others 
to daily Communion, the truest source of hap- 
piness in this life. Here is a suggestion, if you 
wish, for a New Year’s resolution: During 1920 
I will go to Holy Communion every day. This 
resolution, faithfully kept, will make the com- 
ing year one of the happiest you have ever lived. 

I wish you, dear Reader, a Happy New Year 
with our Eucharistic Lord! 


He who censures the practice of frequent com- 
munion does the devil’s work.—Ven. de Segur. 
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Old Christmas on Lone Wolf Ridge 


ANNA BLANCHE MoGILLi 


HE heavy snow-fall of Christmas week deep- 

ened the mountain stillness, muffling all 

sounds of path and roadway. Lightly and 
swiftly, as if drawn by a magnet, Dave Hall 
stepped down the mountain side to the Warren 
cabin. Stealthily he crept toward the window 
and peered in. By the hearth sat Nance War- 
ren, holding a child. The blaze from the log 
fire and a shaded lamp made a soft halo about 
the pair that seemed at once to enfold and to 
radiate from them. As he gazed, Dave suddenly 
remembered a little picture he had seen within 
recent months when he and a crowd of soldiers 
had gone into a church in France—to see what 
the foe had left of it. The gentle Madonna of 
the canvas, with her beautiful face and golden 
hair, had forcibly recalled the girl he had known 
in his far-away mountain home. Now the girl 
was conjuring that ideal representation of young 
womanhood, of tender brooding maternity. 

The cabin hearth-glow was a symbol of the 
flame in the heart of Dave Hall, never quenched 
from the days of long ago when, as children, he 
and Nance had played over peak and valley. 
Recently Dave had returned from the war and 
from the great world to which news travels so 
slowly from his isolated mountain home. He 
and Jesse Warren had been among the first local 
youths to enlist. Neither had waited for the 
draft, but of the two Dave had been the earlier 
to start. Not until he was on his homeward 
journey had he learned that Jesse Warren had 
married Nance Campbell before leaving the moun- 
tains. Though Dave received the information 
from a creditable source, he had been loath to 
believe it. Hence he had come upon an errand 
of verification, determined to have the fact from 
Nance’s own lips; and now, as he gazed on the 
young mother and child, the evidence smote him 
to the heart. Silence locked his lips over the 
pain of hurt pride, baffled hope, a boy’s thwarted 
intention. Like a wounded animal, he sped away 
as swiftly as he had lately come upon the scene. 

Scarcely had Dave disappeared when another 
youth stepped along the path, opened the cabin 
door, and folded the woman and child in his arms. 
He lifted the little one high in the air a moment 
and then replaced it in the mother’s lap. 

“Did you see many folks?” asked Nance as he 
sat beside her. 

“Purty nigh everybody,” answered Jesse War- 
ren. “I come by the store and by the school: 


Them that wasn’t: one place-was at p Poti Sol- 
diers all over. the place!” 

“Reckon everybody was proud to see you. Is 
school_galready for, Old Christmas?” 

“Yes, an’: Sister Agnes says you must sure 
come. . You oughter see me made into one of the 
Wise Men. Sister Agnes dressed me up to make 
sure my clothes would set alright.. She says I’d 
pass for a sure-’nough prince if I was back yon- 
der in old Europe. I told her I’d ruther not, 
with all their heads comin’ off an’ their thrones 
fallin’ down”—Jesse’s deep laughter filled the 
little cabin. If he had been of royal blood he 
could have known no more ardent devotion than 
that gazing from the mountain giri’s eyes as she 
said: 

“I’d love to go! Seems like I just must see 
you, Jesse, bein’ the Wise Man an’ everything! 
But Babe’s been sorter puny all day, an’ I’m 
*feared to carry him out. But come on, let’s 
eat; I got your supper soon so you could start 
right back to the party.” 

“Ain’t you "feared to stay alone?” asked Jesse. 

“*Course I ain’t "feared! Ain’t I stayed here 
alone most o’ these nights? Ain’t no one goin’ 
to pester me an’ Golden, is they, precious? Ef 
they let us alone all this time, they ain’t goin’ 
to trouble us when your big soldier daddy’s come 
home, I reckon. Besides, the gun’s ready”—as 
she spoke, -her glance turned to the wall where 
hung the weapon of protection. Nance then laid 
her child on the bed and followed her husband 
into the second room of the cabin—a kitchen and 
dinig room combined. Everything about the prim- 
itive home bespoke more neatness and order than 
prevailed in the region. At the little mountain 
mission school, an oasis of education in a wilder- 
ness of illiteracy, Nance had received a few 
years’ training—chiefly in reading, writing and 
domestic science. She would like to have had 
more, but she had to help her mother in bring- 
ing up a brood of brothers and sisters. However, 
the little that she had learned she put to good 
uses in her own small cabin. Like herself, Jesse 
had attended the school a while; and when he 
had to go to work, the Sisters and Father Peter 
of the mission church secured him a position im 
the State Agricultural Station. There before the 
war he had been acquiring such knowledge a 
would help him to help himself and his fellow 
mountaineers. Both he and Nance had received 
from the little school and its humble church a8 
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initiation into still higher knowledge than that 
of books and seeds and soils. Their grammar was 
still somewhat uncertain but they had definitely 
learned that there was a code higher than the 
mere lawlessness that had prevailed in their 
peak-rimmed land remote from railroads, civili- 
zation, and from religious influences—a territory 
long left to its own resources and therefore not 
unnaturally addicted to settling wrongs by prim- 
itive ethical principles, every man more or less 
taking the law in his own hands. With some 
success the pastor of the mountain chapel and 
the Sisters had labored in creating new concep- 
tions of law and order; yet not entirely eradi- 
cated were the region’s old legacies of revenge 
and vendetta. Over many a cabin home still 
lowered the tragic menace of feuds. Above the 
seemingly idyllic happiness upon which Nance 
and Jesse were embarked hung the sombre shad- 
ow of ancient strife, darkening the joy which 
the young mountain wife had in her husband’s 
safe return from the earth-shaking combats of 
the outside world. Her feelings colored the tones 
of her voice as she asked an apparently simple 
question: 

“Have you seen Dave Hall?” 

“Yes, he went in the back gate of school as 
I come out the front way. Reckon he’s goin’ to 
be in the entertainment, too. Most all the sol- 
diers are.” Jesse waited a few moments before 
saying more, then he added: “He ain’t been 
here, has he?” , 

“No,” answered Nance, “I ain’t seen him.” 

A long silence followed. Notwithstanding her 
attachment to her husband and her acquaintance 
with him since childhood, Nance had a feeling 
that now he had come back something of a 
stranger after his two years’ absence. Perhaps 
her feeling was inspired partly by his khaki 
clothes—in place of his native home-spun, his 
bearing which indeed showed the marks of his 
experience and responsibilities. Whatever the 
cause, she was aware of something unfamiliar, 
and her consciousness was intensified by her re- 
cent anticipations that, after having been so far 
away, in circumstances unlike those of the moun- 
tains, he must necessarily have come back a 
different man. She did not know what new 
thoughts and moods he might have brought back. 
But there was one point on which she now felt 
she must have fresh assurance: 

“You’m goin’ to keep your word about Dave, 
ain’t you, Jesse?” she asked. 

“*Course I’m goin’ to keep it. You never 
knowed me to break my word, have you?” 

“No, I haint. But since you’ve been so far 
away, and the Babe’s come, I get to studyin’ a- 
bout it all over again—about the war between 
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your folks and the Halls. It’s got on my nerves 
again! I can’t bear for you to get kilt. It seems 
worse’n ever with Golden here and growin’ up. I 
can’t bear to have him growin’ up thinkin’ meb- 
be he had to keep the feud goin’, ef anything 
happens to you.” 

“You needn’t be ‘feared, Nance. I ain’t goin’ 
to give Dave Hall nor nobody else occasion to 
make anything happen to me...... To tell you 
the truth, I’m plumb sick of murder! That 
Europe yander was just one big heap of feuds, 
an’ I’m good an’ sick of ’em! Reckon we’re wild 
enough here in the hills when we get started, 
but we don’t blast up the country the way they 
did over yander. We upset fences and do other 
devilment but we don’t burn and blow up the 
land like they done. Human beings can take 
care of theirselves more or less, but hills and 
orchards and meadows can’t when war gets to 
ragin’ over them. I tell you, Nance, I’m sick of 
what I’ve seen. Seems like I can’t get well till 
I make a lot of things grow here on the hill. I’m 
just pint-blank bound to do it to shut out of my 
mind the things and places: we’ve seen over there. 
So I don’t expect to have time to rile Dave Hall.” 

“I’m awful glad, Jesse,” murmured Nance, as 
he stood a moment on the threshold before start- 
ing for the school entertainment. 

His assurance had given Nance some comfort, 
yet it could not completely dullen her fears. All 
the more taut were her nerves because she knew 
that her marriage to Jesse must be a bitter dose 
for Dave to swallow. It might easily make worse 
between the two the bad blood which had hither- 
to been an inherited antagonism rather than a 
personal antipathy. Men of an earlier genera- 
tion had quarreled, passing onward a heritage 
of grudges. In both families the flower of young 
manhood had paid heavy toll of sacrifice to a 
primitive code of honor and justice. Now these 
two, Jesse and Dave, survived as chief represent- 
atives of their respective clans. In the last bat- 
tle between the families, victory had remained 
with the Halls; yet when the two lads attained 
to manhood Jesse Warren had forborne to seek 
any reprisal. The most convinced upholders of 
the feud system could not pronounce Jesse a 
weakling. Another interpretation must be sought 
for his forbearance—which was the result partly 
of innate gentleness, partly of his training at 
school; in addition there was the pledge Nance 
had exacted of him before her marriage—that 
he would try to end instead of reviving the old 
quarrel. From season to season Nance had post- 
poned her marriage for fear of what might en- 
sue; but Jesse’s departure for war, following 
that of Dave’s had made her yield. Now. that 
both men were home once more, she knew with 
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fresh poignancy her former anxieties about them. 
Though both had been disciplined in self-control, 
and in respect for the moral law, she knew that 
some allowance must be made for hot blood and 
the not entirely eradicated traditional impulse 
toward seeking forthright justice. Now tonight 
after Jesse had gone, in her mood of solicitude 
and suspense she stood at the door, peering into 
the darkness. As her sharpened senses perceived 
no disturbance of the Christmas peace seemingly 
enfolding peak and valley, she closed the cabin 
door and turned to her babe. 

Like the lights of a welcoming haven gleamed 
the windows of the school house as Jesse passed 
from the mountain path to the main road. With- 
in doors the scene fulfilled the cheer and wel- 
come of the bright panes. Great logs blazed in 
deep fireplaces. Holly and mistletoe, the moun- 
tains’ rich harvest of evergreens and crimson 
berries, festooned the hall. The centre of at- 
traction, however, was the stage where stood a 
tall gayly decked pine tree, glowing with candles 
above a crib. 

When, in the eighteenth century, Jesse’s and 
Nance’s forbears came into the Kentucky Moun- 
tains, they brought with them among other cus- 
toms that of keeping Christmas on January 
sixth. To many aged mountaineers December 
twenty-fifth is just New Christmas—Old Christ- 
mas is the true Christmas; and upon its eve, so 
the legends tell, the cattle kneel and gently low 
and moo in honor of the new-born King—any- 
body can hear them who rises at midnight Old 
Christmas Eve; and on that blessed day the 
elder unfurls its blooms in honor of a Feast so 
supreme. The Sisters, while conforming to the 
twentieth century calendar, were not unwilling 
to make some concession to local traditions as- 
sociated with so much poetry and reverence, if 
sometimes with rather riotous behavior. In order 
to prevent the last and retain as much of the 
first and second, the school usually extended the 
Yuletide festivities till January sixth, concluding 
on that date with an entertainment, with carols, 
tableaux, cantatas, and other seasonable numbers. 

The plans for this year were more elaborate 
than ever because of the returned soldiers, a 
goodly number of whom had been pupils at the 

mission school. The Sisters had determined to 
persuade as many as possible to assist in the 
festival. Jesse was to be one of the Magi; Dave, 
one of the shepherds. All afternoon and early 
evening actors and guests had been assembling. 
On horseback, mule-back, in venerable carts and 
by a still more ancient mode of trayel—afoot— 
they arrived. 
Shortly after Jesse’s arrival, the chorus of 
Adeste Fidelis opened the program, the audience 
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enthusiastically participating. Then Father Pe- 
ter stepped to the centre of the stage and wel- 
comed everybody and wished to all a “Merry 
Christmas” and a “Happy New Year”’—“And 
we really mean,” said he, “that we want it to 
be a new Year, a different year from any we 
have ever had, and a better one. Why shouldn’t 
it be? Nearly all our soldier boys are home— 
they were such good Uncle-Sam’s-men, the ene- 
my’s guns could not harm them. They have come 
back to us and they are going to be just as good 
soldiers at home as they were far away across 
the seas. We have plenty of things to fight for 
and against right here. Since they have come 
home, many of them have told me how much bet- 
ter they did than men who didn’t know how to 
read and write, who didn’t have any book-learn- 
ing. They are going to help us fight ignorance 
and sickness; and they are going to help us bat- 
tle against hate and all the dreadful things that 
follow hate—murder, and the sorrow of families 
whose dear ones get killed. That terrible, ter- 
rible war was fought because those people would 
not get together with good will and put aside 
envy, greed, hate and pride. One country was 
always trying to get more land and ships than 
another. The people are different from one an- 
other; but here in our splendid mountain land 
we are all one people, all Americans, all moun- 
tain folks. Why should we be at one another's 
throats? Why should we hand down grudges 
to these little children who are going to sing and 
act for us, whom we love so dearly, and who 
ought to have a chance in God’s great world to 
grow up strong and healthy, and let others do 
the same? Listen to them and see how dear they 
are; think of them as little brothers and sisters 
of the divine Babe whose birthday we honor 
today. He came to be the Brother of all man- 
kind, the Brother of man who may be hated and 
of the one who does the hating. But hate makes 
us lose all kinship with Him; so you see, before 
any grudges at all started in this part of the 
country you were pledged to love Him and one 
another. When He was born in a manger @ 
Bethlehem nearly two thousand years ago, He 
bound you to try to love one another, and to live 
in the Peace and Goodwill His Angels sang # 
bout that first Christmas morn. As long as there 
are any wars and grudges in the world, the 
thwart His wishes and interfere with the peat 
of the earth. You see how it is—when there was 
war away over yonder on the other side of th 
world, how it upset us here in our quiet mou 
tains. Our boys had to go and risk their lives 
and risk breaking our hearts, to try to brim 
peace to people we did not know, whose land # 
never saw, as well as to save our country 
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us. If we can get people enough to bear grudges 
and take revenge on others, we can always get 
a terrible war; but if we can, on the other hand, 
ever in this world get most of the people to stand 
together, earth would be a peaceful place; and 
of course the more people we can get to lay aside 
their grudges and fight for peace instead of 
fighting each other, the nearer we come to what 
the Angels sang of—the Goodwill and Peace these 
children and soldier boys of ours are going to 
sing and recite about.” 

With close attention the audience had listened. 
A people often silent when others would be ad- 


» dicted to speech, the mountaineers’ admiration 


for fluent language—on the lips of others or from 
their own tongues when occasion justifies or pro- 
vokes—now held somewhat spell-bound those who 
heard Father Peter’s appeal to logic and their 
better sentiments. To the hearts of the women 
present, some with babes in their arms, the 
priest’s words had driven straight home. Had 
they not lived through days of harrowing anxie- 
ty over sons fighting, perhaps dying, in a far- 
away land? When those lads were babes, had 
they not been clasped to their mothers’ breasts 
in a passion of tenderness all the deeper because 
of the dread lest they might be cut down in the 
flower of their youth? And the men—old or 
middle-aged—had not many of them known heart- 
ache over the loss of children, brothers, comrades? 
Whatever beneficent impression Father Peter’s 
words had made was immediately reinforced by 
the children’s chorus, making the hall reverber- 
ate to the strains of “Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing.” Volume and resonance were added by 
the voices of the soldiers who on the preceding 
Christmas had been singing in camps at home 
and abroad. When the chorus ended, the tab- 
leaux began. First the angels, dressed in tar- 
latan, cheese-cloth, similar filmy or soft materials, 
eame forward and enacted a simple pantomime 
of expectancy and reverence. When this was 
finished, they picturesquely stationed themselves 
around the crib and beneath the tree, leaving the 
foreground for the next group—the shepherds. 
Especially effective was their part, making par- 
ticularly intimate appeal because their vocation 
was one familiar to the upland dwellers, nearly 
‘all of whom had a flock or at least a few sheep. 
The presence of two meek pet lambs helped to 
make the scene distinctly realistic. Several of the 
‘soldiers had been accorded roles in this number 
“of the program. Dave Hall, tall and broad, wear- 
“ing a white beard and wig, looked unusually 
"handsome in the costume of real sheepskin rugs 
which he had helped the Sisters to devise. 
*: After the shepherds’ dignified tableaux, the 
"Magi appeared, these also being impersonated 
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by soldier boys, whose military training had giv- 
en them an erectness and grace of bearing suit- 
able for their royal roles. Particularly impres- 
sive was Melchior—otherwise Jesse Warren, 
wearing as kingly robe, more convincing than 
comfortable, a handsome thickly woven portiére, 
given to the Sisters by a patron especially inter- 
ested in the school’s development of the moun- 
tain women’s inherited skill in weaving. As Jes- 
se reverently strode forward, he and the hushed 
audience and the groups on the stage were dis- 
tracted by the creaking of the door at the end 
of the hall. Glancing thither, Jesse saw Nance. 
with her baby in her arms. Some of the lights 
had been put out in order to increase the stage 
effect; but; one lamp near the door now illumi- 
nated the lovely face of the young mother who 
might indeed have suggested a Madonna seek- 
ing shelter for herself and her babe. Immediate- 
ly into two hearts flashed this suggestion, for 
the moment diverting the attention of two actors 
from their respective roles. Up to this point of 
the program Jesse and Dave had contrived to 
keep each other fairly well in sight—after the 
fashion of those who are leashed in fatal net of 
antagonism. Since Jesse had appeared on the 
stage, Dave had closely watched him; but seeing 
Jesse glance toward the door, Dave also looked 
thither and for the second time that night his 
heart leaped at sight of the mountain girl long 
dear to him; once more she and her golden-haired 
baby recalled that lovely picture in the old French 
church. 

As the Shepherd and the Wise Man gazed to- 
ward the door, still another actor’s attention was 
engaged in that direction. One of the dearest 
and fairest of the Angels moved a little and 
stood on tiptoe to get a better glimpse of the 
newcomer into the hall. The motion had placed 
the child closer to the lighted tree, too close to 
its flaming candles! In a moment one of her 
wings was a-fire! Immediately a shout went up 
from the audience, followed by a pressing for- 
ward toward the stage whose occupants forth- 
with sought among themselves the cause for 
alarm. Immediately the idyllic scene had become 
a panic—a turmoil of frightened children and 
gallant rescuers, among them those recently so 
well-trained in meeting emergencies in trench 
and battle-line. There had been a general leap- 
ing forward toward the little flaming angel, but 
Dave Hall had been the quickest and most re- 
sourceful hero—he had snatched a rug from the 
floor and folded the child in it, immediately 
smothering the fire. His swift action had saved 
the child’s life, bad as her burns were to prove 
—but the rescuer had meantime imperilled his 
own safety. With no thought save of the little 
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one, as he gathered her into his arms, a mali- 
cious flame had leaped to his own sheepskin cos- 
tume. 

“Dave Hall’s on fire,” called out a voice—that 
of Nance; her vision had seized every detail of 
the rapidly moving drama. The moment the 
child’s wings had ignited she had seen Dave go 
forward and now her cry sent Jesse flying toward 
him, frantically calling out: “Snatch off your 
beard and wig, Hall”—in another moment Jesse, 
the taller and stronger of the two had folded 
Dave in the thick, fire-smothering portiére—even 
as Dave had just gathered up the threatened 
Angel. Fast as he worked, Jesse was speaking: 
“I ain’t goin’ to harm you, though mebbe I'll 
have to pummel and roll you considerable, Dave.” 
The latter’s startled eyes lost their alarm at the 
sound of his supposed foe’s friendly tones — 
“Don’t care if you do, just so you stop the fire— 
is the kid alright?” 

“Yes, she’s alright, an’ I reckon you are, too, 
exceptin’ the bruisin’ mebbe I’ve giv’ you,” said 
Jesse beginning to gather up his royal robe which 
had indeed done kingly service—in saving his 
enemy. 

“I reckon I’m sure obleeged to you, Jesse—you 
needn’t have helped me ef you hadn’t wanted to.” 

The spectacle of the two together, apparently 
in amicable discourse after one had unmistakably 
saved the other, held fascinated the bewildered 
gaze of the audience, well versed in the personal 
history of the pair. The danger of the fire was 
now over and a thing of the past; its exciting 
possibilities, the charm of the Christmas drama— 
these sank to insignificance beside an encounter 
which ordinarily might bristle with dramatic 
results. Around the room ran nervous startled 
whispers: “Jesse Warren and Dave Hall’s got 
together!.... What are they doin’? Why don’t 
somebody try an’ separate ’em?” 

The last question carried as far as the stage. 
The two men a moment turned from each other 
and at a glance read the expression on the faces 
so tensely regarding them.” 

“Say,” began Jesse, “the folks there think meb- 
be we’re startin’ something—reckon they think 
I’ve hurt you an’ am fixin’ to lay you out ef you 
don’t jump in an’ settle me.” Amusement and em- 
barassment mingled in Jesse’s tones and face. 
Dave saw that his rescuer had rightly inter- 
preted the attention both were receiving; immedi- 
ately he stepped forward a little and called down 
to the amazed crowd: “You’uns needn’t think 
Warren’s done me any hurt—he hain’t — he’s 
saved my life, mebbe saved me from bein’ roasted 
alive!” To the general astonishment the two 
youths were smiling at each other—the two 
whose boyhood had been marked by averted, grim 
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or sour looks whenever they had been near each 
other. Jesse began to speak: 

“I wasn’t aiming to hurt him no more’n was 
necessary to get the blaze patted out.... Ef 
you’uns air calculatin’ on seein’ a gory chapter in 
the Warren-Hall wars, I’m sorry to tell you 
you’m goin’ to be disappointed. I ain’t goin’ to 
kill Dave Hall tonight.... I don’t know as I’m 
ever goin’ to kill him! I made up my mind on 
that—less’n he forced me to it—before I went 
over yonder to the big war. An’ I’m here to tell 
you ef I hadn’t made it up before I went, I reckon 
the war might-a made it up for me. It’s just 


like the preacher told you: there ain’t no sense « 


in us mountain people killin’ each other off— 
there ain’t a bit of sense in it! An’ I’m plumb 
sick of blood-shed. I’ve seen enough to last me 
a good spell! But you’uns needn’t think I’ve lost 
my pluck an’ that I’m come back ready to take 
anything off’n anybody. I ain’t Just watch 
how quick I'll get the law to go after anybody 
that bothers me an’ don’t do right, far as my 
affairs are concerned. That’s what law’s for, 
to settle things quiet-like. I bet you Dave’s sick 
of bloodshed, too. I reckon he’s glad to git back 
home with the mountain folks, and hoe and plant, 
and raise sheep and cows and other beasts. Far 
as I’m concerned, he’s free to roam the hills an’ 
follow his own way—I ain’t goin’ to hurt him: 
I’m sayin’ it out here before you’uns, so every- 
body in the hills will know an’ won’t be tryin’ 
to poison him an’ me against each other, if he’s 
willin’ like me to drap this old war between his 
folks and my folks. Air you~ willin’, Dave?” 
As Jesse had proceeded Dave had been listening 
with surprise and with curiosity as to what he 
might say next. Now he glanced a moment at 
the audience to see how they were taking the 
unusual affair. The upturned faces were tense 
with excitement, with curiosity like his own, with 
keen appreciation of the possible dramatic ele 
ments. To nearly every one present the feud 
between the two boys’ clans had the familiarity 
of a tale 1 iy times told. Tragic reprisals, all 
too often recurring, had kept the story fresh 
from generation to generation. Was the dark 
drama to end suddenly here and now? The mood 
of the audience was that of one who watches 4 
mountain storm, wondering whether the sullen 
clouds hanging above the peaks are to break in 
crashing thunder, or be blessedly irradiated by 
sunshine. A moment Dave stood, regarding the 
tense expectant faces; and as he gazed, all other 
faces faded from his vision as he noted Nance 
and her child. A moment he contemplated both, 
with a smiting pain in his heart; then he squared 
his shoulders and entered upon his part in the 
dialogue of what had become the real the em 
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grossing Christmas drama on Lone Wolf Ridge. 

“There’s Jesse Warren’s kid down there. I 
reckon if one of these days Jesse might kill me, 
the kid when he’s big enough will be pint-blank 
bound to finish me—that is less’n I might decide 
to save myself by puttin’ him out of the way 
before he had a chanct at me....an’ somehow I 
can’t see myself doin’ that! If it was just Jesse 
and me, why I reckon we’ve got pluck enough 
to settle it—but it sure enough ain’t fair to hand 
down part of the job to that little golden-haired 
critter, settin’ on Nances’ arm... .Look at him— 
he looks most like the Prince of Peace hisself, 
don’t he? An’ here, he is sure enough the little 
brother of the Prince of Peace—Father Peter’s 
right about that, whatever the rest of us may 
be; an’ I somehow can’t see myself makin’ him 
an orphan or handin’ down to him to carry on the 
Hall-Warren squabble—I couldn’t do it, even if 
I was low down enough to forget that his paw 
give me my life tonight before you all.” The 
youth stood smiling, glancing from Jesse to the 
audience, as he concluded: “So, good night, folks; 
go on back in the hills an’ tell them that wasn’t 
here that you seen and heard the last of the 
Warren-Hall war. It’s plumb over!” 

As Dave and Jesse had been discoursing, one 
of their intent listeners had been edging nearer 
to the stage from her earlier position near the 
door. Now as the two youths came down into 
the room, Nance went toward them. She seized 
Dave’s hand, crying out: “God bless you, Dave. 
I do kinder want to keep both my men—Jesse 
and the Babe. An’ now I reckon I don’t stand 
no chanct to lose ’em, ’ceptin’ mebbe by sickness.” 
Jesse had taken the little one from its mother 
who passed her arm through her husband’s, say- 
ing: “O Jesse, I’m so proud of you; you was a 
real hero an’ you give us most as fine a noration 
as Father Peter.” Dave stood, noting the pride 
and affection in Nance’s eyes, as her right hand 
still held his in a firm friendly grasp. Dave 
could scarcely believe that he could look thus 
upon happiness through others’ eyes and not feel 
a pang; yet somehow bitterness had departed. 
Together the four—Jesse and Dave, Nance and 
her Babe, passed from the hall into the starry 
brightness of Old Christmas Night. As they ar- 
rived at the main road Jesse said: 

“Say, Dave, what makes you take the long 
trail home over the mountains? Come on and 
take a night at our house and start home in day- 
ligh ” 

Hospitality—that high virtue of nearly every 
lowly mountain cabin— had rarely been so mag- 
nanimously offered. Dave was now indeed over- 
come—it was the last coal of fire. Before he 
could frame an answer, Nance had reinforced 
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her husband’s invitation—“Do, Dave! We’m got 
a nice clean company room an’ you’re welcome 
to it.” 

“Alright, if Golden ain’t makin’ any objections, 
I’m proud to go.” 

Up the steep mountain path the three wound. 
Orion and Taurus, Sirius and Procyon swung 
brilliantly above them, golden torches lighting 
their climb. Clasping the babe close and warm, 
Nance rode on the good safe nag that a few hours 
earlier had picked its familiar way down the 
mountain side, bearing mother and child. On 
the right hand Jesse guided the horse and Dave 
walked along on the other side. For a while 
conversation was in abeyance. During the last 
hours all three had been implicated in so much 
drama they were willing now to keep silence. 
It was the quiet following storm. Scarcely au- 
dible was their trudging up the leaf-strewn lone- 
ly mountain path. Now and then in the distance, 
up the peaks or down the valley, the dim gleam 
of a cabin lamp was a blur of light in the dark- 
ness. Finally a bend in the road led the little 
party to the Warrens’ home path. As they turned 
in thither from the main road, from the Warrens’ 
barn came the sound of gentle lowing, all the 
more distinct because of the pervasive quiet of 
the night. Nance laid an arresting hand upon 
Jesse’s arm—“Listen!...... it’s the beasts lowin’ 
an’ moo-in’ for Old Christmas. They must-a 
forgot last night, Dave; we got up at midnight 
an’ listened for them—but now they sure are 
rememberin’!” 

The little cavalcade had stopped short. A few 
more times upon the air, gently echoing, the 
pastoral music sounded. 

“I reckon they’re down on their knees a-pray- 
in’,” whispered Nance. The simple tradition was 
too deeply rooted in the hearts of her hearers 
to permit any demur. Nor was there any as 
Nance’s sweet voice meditatively droned out: 

“Looks like when beasts can know about the 
Prince of Peace, human bein’s hadn’t oughter be 
mean.” 

At the sound of voices Golden began to stir 
and to whimper a little. 

“Hush-a-by! hush-a-by!” murmured Nance as 
she folded him against her heart, crooning a 
strain she and Jesse and Dave had learned as 
children at the mission school, a strain that the 
Angels, hovering above a Blessed Manger, might 
have sung as lullaby long, long ago: “Adeste 
Fidelis, laeti triumphantes; venite, venite in 
Bethlehem!.......... - 


Every Mass thou hearest perceptibly increases 
thy future happiness.—Fr. Cochem, 0. M. Cap. 
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Nationality and Diplomatic Representation 


Mary E. SULLIVAN* 


ATIONALITY refers to citizens, nationals, 
N or subjects. All other residents of the coun- 

try are aliens or foreigners. Under our 
laws, the inhabitants of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines are nationals. They are not con- 
sidered citizens, yet they have an equal claim 
with citizens to the protection of the United 
States of America at home or abroad. 

A citizen is born or naturalized in the United 
States, or born of parents in diplomatic service 
abroad. Only white persons or aliens of African 
descent are eligible to naturalization. Five years 
residence in this country is a requisite for natu- 
ralization. Two yeays unexplained residence in 
native land, or five years unexplained residence 
in some other country may imply renunciation 
of citizenship. According to law passed in 1906, 
no alien who can not speak the English language 
is eligible to naturalization. An alien woman 
acquires citizenship by marrying an American 
citizen. An American woman who marries a 
foreigner acquires her husband’s nationality, as 
did Lady Astor, one of the famous Langhorne 
sisters of Virginia, lately elected a member of 
the English Parliament. Aliens deemed mental- 
ly, morally, or physically undesirable are not 
eligible to citizenship nor for contract-laborers. 

Domicile requires residence and intention to 
remain in the country permanently or indefinite- 
ly. Domicile aliens are those who have not given 
up allegiance to a foreign state. They are not 
citizens of the country in which they reside. They 
are within its civil rather than its political juris- 
diction and must conform to its laws; but they 
are not subject to conscription or service in its 
army, although they may enlist as volunteers 
in case of need. They may be required to serve 
in case of grave common danger from invasion 
by savages, etc. 

Domicile is of three-fold character. Domicile 
of origin refers to the fathers of legitimate chil- 
dren at the time of their birth; domicile of the 
mother is that of illegitimate children when 
born; that of choice is the home deliberately 
selected by a person of age. Students do not lose 
domicile of parents nor acquire new one by ab- 
sence from their own states while studying, un- 
less they intend to live in foreign states perma- 
nently or indefinitely. 

Extradition does not involve obligation under 
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International Law; it is based on treaty obliga- 
tion or comity. A criminal escaping from one 
country to another is free unless that country 
to which he flees will deliver him. The American 
view favors surrender of nationals on demand 
unless specially exempt. A criminal is triable 
only for offence for which extradition was grant- 
ed. Political offences are usually exempt, except 
in case of murder or crime arising therefrom. 

The Right of Negation extends to full sovereign 
states. It is not obligatory to send diplomatic 
agents, although it is customary and advisable 
to do so. An embassy or individual not accept- 
able need not be received if reason is stated. If 
accepted, an ambassador is persona grata, if not 
accepted, persona non grata. Only a citizen may 
be legally chosen ambassador. In 1871 Italy 
declined to receive Mr. Kiley as ambassador be- 
cause he had spoken in denunciation of the tak- 
ing of Rome. 

The classification of diplomatic officials adopt- 
ed by the Congress of Vienna includes Ambas- 
sadors, Legates, and Nuncios having only repre- 
sentative character, Ministers or others accredit- 
ed to the Sovereign, Charge D’Affaires accredited 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Diplo- 
matic Agents sent on extraordinary missions. The 
diplomatic representation of the United States 
of America includes Ambassadors Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, Envoys Extraordinary, Min- 
isters Plenipotentiary and special Commissioners, 
Ministers resident, and Charges D’Affaires com- 
missioned by the President and accredited by the 
Secretary of State to Minister for foreign dip- 
lomatic relations whenever sent. In the absence 
of the head of @ mission, the secretary acts ex 
officio as Charge D’Affaires. At an embassy 
there are also subordinate officers, naval and 
military attaches, etc. 

The duties of diplomatic officials require at- 
tending and judicious action in the way of nego- 
tiation, observation, and protection of persons 
and interests; also cultivation of friendly rela- 
tions, resonable effort in furthering the interests 
of own country, in “keeping in touch” with of- 
ficial life of country to which accredited, in serv- 
ing fellow-citizens traveling or sojourning in that 
country, and in cultivation of good-will in deal- 
ings with other ministers as ambassadors at 
court, initiating treaties, etc. There must be no 
interference with actual divisions or political ac- 
tivities of the people or the government. This 
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would justify delivery of passports and dismiss- 
al. ( 

The private real property of an ambassador 
is taxable. His diplomatic character does not 
extend to his voluntary acts in private capacity. 
It is injudicious for him to engage in private 
trade or commerce. Should he attempt this, 
the state would notify him not to do so. There 
is no tax on official residence nor duty on arti- 
cles imported for himself and family. 

Commissioners are public political agents sent 
for special purposes to foreign countries for spe- 
cial information, etc. Gov. Morris was sent as 
private agent to London, Commodore Perry, to 
Japan, to negotiate a treaty, Archbishop Hughes, 
to England, William Howard Taft, to the Philip- 
pines, John Lind, to Mexico, and Colonel House, 
wherever the President sees fit to send him. 

The United States has Consul-Generals, Con- 
suls, Vice-Consuls, Deputy-Consuls, Consular 
Agents, and Interpreters. A Consul is a public 
functionary and representative agent acting, with 
consent of his own state, in another state in 
commercial or business capacity. He may not 
engage in any private business. He may not 
necessarily be a citizen of the United States of 
America. A Consul receives five or six thousand 
dollars a year. He is not invited to social func- 
tions in the country to which he is accredited. 
Ambassadors and Ministers are invited in the 
order of their rank or length of service, and they 
entertain. A Consul-General, with rank equal 
to Major-General in the army, may receive as 
much as fifty or sixty thousand dollars, far more 
than an Ambassador, who receives much more 
than a Consul. 

After appointment, a Commissioner is sent to 
the country to which assigned, and is received 
by the Minister or Ambassador. On filing com- 
mission, exequatur is given him. This is official 
authority for him to enter on his duties. The 
rights and privileges of a Consul are equal with 
those of other country. He is exempted from 
appearing as witness; may take oath privately 
and make deposition. He is free from taxation 
and public services, is given right to correspond 
with his nationals and his country, to fly flag of 
his country from his house, to reclaim persons 
under treaty, exercise judicial powers, protect 
citizens traveling in the country under his juris- 
diction, to help travelers to return to their homes, 
adjust differences between sailors and officers, 
to look after immigrants, trade, etc. In Shang- 
hai, China, a United States Court is established 
instead of leaving judicial affairs to Consulate 
as in other countries. 

In making national agreements, the Ambas- 
sador lays the matter under discussion before the 
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Premier and the subject is discussed as to bene- 
fits and consequences. Exchange of notes, when 
official in character, takes form of memoranda; 
in more formal cases there is a treaty; in others, 
a modus vivendi. An arrangement about ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes was made in 1817 be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. Our 
country made a reciprocal agreement with France 
in 1898 and a modus vivendi about the fisheries 
with Great Britain. A protocol is the draft of 
a treaty, such as the Great Powers made for end- 
ing the Boxer Revolt. 

A Conference or Congress is a formal assem- 
bly called to adjust differences or to make a treaty 
after a war. Numerous states are represented 
but sovereigns do not attend Congresses. The 
states represented have only one vote each. A 
unanimous vote is usually necessary for a de- 
cision. Records are kept in French because that 
is the language of diplomacy. A treaty is a 
formal agreement resulting from international 
negotiation and final understanding between con- 
tracting parties on designated points of common 
interest. It implies international and moral ob- 
ligation. A treaty becomes operative after ratifi- 
cation. Treaties of the ancients were sanctioned 
by oath. The breaking of a treaty is monstrous, 
treacherous. 

Various kinds of treaties are known as con- 
ventions, protocols declarations, concordats, car- 
tels, modi vivendi, sponsions, exchange of notes, 
and oral agreements. (Passing arrangements 
are made by signals, as flags of truce.) They 
cover alliance, peace, guarantee, commerce, bound- 
ary, cession, arbitration, neutrality protection, 
extradition, reciprocity, money standard, weights 
and measures, immigration, trademarks, copy- 
rights, etc. Treaties must conform to the Con- 
stitution as strictly as statutes. A treaty repeals, 
ipso facto, state laws inconsistent with it. 

Intention of party governs in the making of a 
treaty. The later of two conflicting treaties 
holds. (Arbitration is always favored by the 
United States of America.) Treaties may be ter- 
minated by mutual consent. When a nation be- 
comes extinct or is absorbed by another state, 
its treaties cease to exist. Some treaties are 
suspended during a war and: put in operation 
again after the war. The most important trea- 
ties negotiated by the United States are the 
Treaty of Paris, 1783, for American independ- 
ence, Treaty of Ghent, 1814, which ended the 
War of 1812, Ashburton Boundary Treaty, 1842, 
Burlingame Treaty, 1868, between the United 
States and the Emperor of China, Treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hedalgo ending the Mexican War, 
Treaty of 1898 at end the Spanish-American 

(Continued on page 274) 
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St. Cyril and the Holy Eucharist 


F. S. C.* 


T. CYRIL of Jerusalem, who died in the year 

$86—that is, in the fourth century of Christi- 

anity—when a young priest, zealously in- 
structed his neophytes in the teachings of the 
Church. These catechetical instructions have re- 
mained to our day, and the following two were 
lately translated and commented on by Canon 
Domenico Fanucchi, Rector of the Seminary of 
St. Michael in Lucca, and were published in honor 
of the Jubilee of the Holy Father (Leo XIII). 
Being most interesting, as representing in a very 
simple form the faith of the early Church, they 
have been put into English and are here given 
for the edification of our Catholic people.— 
TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION. 

This first catechetical instruction of St. Cyril, 
concerning the Holy Eucharist, is on the words 
of St. Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, 
11:23-26, which we quote: “For I have received 
of the Lord that which I also have taught you; 
that the Lord Jesus on the night in which he was 
betrayed took bread, and, having given thanks, 
he broke it and said: “Take ye and eat: this is 
my body which will be given up to death for you. 
Do this in memory of me.’ In like manner also 
the chalice, after he had supped, saying: ‘This 
chalice is the new testament in my blood: Do 
this every time you will drink of it in memory 
of me. For as often as you will eat this bread 
and drink this chalice you will announce the 
death of the Lord until He come.’” 

1. Even this instruction of the blessed Paul 
alone is enough to give you infallible faith in the 
divine mysteries, which having been graciously 
bestowed upon you, you have become one body 
and one blood with Christ. For it was Paul who 
has just said that on the night in which he was 
to be given up to death our Lord Jesus Christ, 
having taken bread and given thanks, broke it 
and gave it to His disciples, saying: “Take, eat, 
this is My body.” And having taken the chalice 
and given thanks, He said: “Take, drink, this 
is My blood.” Now, after He himself has de- 
clared and said of the bread: “This is My body,” 





* [From the Catechetical Instructions of St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem. These interesting instruc- 
tions, given in the fourth century, were trans- 
lated from the Italian by the late Rt. Rev. Fran- 
cis S. Chatard, D. D., Bishop of rr 
Showing as they do that the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist was indentical among the early Chris- 
tians with that of the present time, these instruc- 
tions deserve a widespread circulation.—EDIToR.] 





who will henceforth presume to doubt it? And 
after He himself has asserted and said: “This 
is My blood,” who will ever be able to doubt, say- 
ing, “Perhaps this is not His blood”? 

2. One day in Cana of Galilee He changed 
water into wine (St. John 2:11), and wine has 
affinity with blood; and now we are not to so 
esteem Him as to believe Him when He has 
changed wine into blood? Called to that wedding 
which is of the body He wrought this stupendous 
miracle; and we will not acknowledge that He 
with much better reason has given His body and 
blood to be enjoyed by the children of the nuptial 
couch?—St. Matt. 9:15. 

3. For this reason let us with all our faith 
receive them as the body and the blood of Christ. 
For of truth, under the appearance of bread is 
given thee the body, and under the appearance 
of wine is given thee the blood, in order that, 
having received the body and the blood of Christ, 
thou become, as it were, one body and one and 
the same blood with Him. And in this way, 
precisely, we are made bearers of Christ (Christi- 
feri), His body and His blood being distributed 
in our members; whence, as the blessed Peter 
says (2:1,4), we become partakers of the divine 
nature. 

4. Christ, speaking one day with the Jews, 
said: “If you will not eat My flesh and drink 
My blood you will not have life in you.”—St. John 
6:54. But they, not having understood the words 
according to the spirit, were scandalized and 
went away, giving up to the belief that He coun- 
seled them to eat of human flesh. 

5. Also in the Old Covenant there were the 
loaves of proposition: but these, being entirely of 
the Old Testament, had an end. On the contrary, 
in the New Testament there are the heavenly 
bread and the chalice of salvation, which sanctify 
both soul and body. For as bread does good to 
the body so also the Word benefits the soul. 

6. For which reason do not look upon the 
bread and the wine of the Eucharist as simple 
and common elements, for they are the body and 
the blood of Christ, according to the declaration 
of the Lord. And so, although the senses do not 
show you anything but simple and common ele- 
ments, nevertheless let faith make you certain 
and sure. Judge not the thing by taste, but by 
undoubting faith be sure that you have been 
deemed worthy to have as a gift the body and 
the blood of Christ. 
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7. Of this the blessed David will explain to 
you the virtue, saying: “Thou hast prepared 
for me a table, in the face of those who have 
afflicted me.”—Ps. 22:5. All this means: Before 
Thy coming the evil spirits had prepared for men 
a table polluted, most filthy, and overflowing with 
diabolical malice. But after Thou didst come, 
O Lord! Thou hast prepared a table before me. 
When man says to God: Thou hast prepared a 
table before me, what else does he mean but the 
mystical and spiritual table which God has pre- 
pared for us in the face of, that is, over against 
and opposed to, the evil spirits? And so it is; 
for that other table had communion with the 
devil, but this has communion with God. “Thou 
hast anointed my head with oil.”—Ibid. Your 
head He has anointed with oil upon the forehead, 
impressing upon it the sign of God, in order that 
you become the likeness of that sign—that is, 
of the holiness of God. “And my chalice of ex- 
hilaration, how good it is to me!”—Ibid. See, 
moreover, that here mention is made of that 
chalice which, having taken in His hands and 
given thanks, Christ said: “This is My blood, 
which is shed for many for the remission of their 
sins.”—St. Matt. 26:28. 

8. Whence Solomon also (Eccles. 9:7), allud- 
ing to this favor, says: “Come, eat joyfully thy 
bread”—that is, spiritual bread—“and drink thy 
wine in good cheer”—that is, spiritual wine. 
Come; certainly He bids come, with a call that 
gives salvation and makes happy. “And let oint- 
ment be poured upon thy head.” Do you not 
see how He speaks again of the mystical Chrism? 
“And at every moment Jet thy vesture be spot- 
less, thy works being pleasing to God.” In fact, 
before you receive grace, your works were “vani- 
ty of vanities” (Ibid. 1:2), but, since you have 
laid aside the old garments and have put on those 
. of spiritual whiteness, you must henceforth go 
clothed in spotless raiment. We do not say this 
for the reason that you must go always clad in 
white; but you must be clothed in those works 
which in truth are without spot, resplendent, and 
spiritual, to be able to say, as did Isaias: “Ex- 
ult, my soul, in the Lord; for He has clothed me 
with vesture of salvation, and has adorned me 
with the mantle of joy.”—60:10. 

9. These things well understood, and the soul 
full of this most certain faith, that what seems 
bread is not bread, even though it appears such 
to the taste, but is the body of Christ; and that 
what seems wine is not wine, although the taste 
80 judge it, but is the blood of Christ; and that, 
as David in like manner said in the Psalms, 
“bread strengtheneth the heart of man so that 
he may make the face cheerful with. oil” (103: 
15), do you strengthen your heart, receiving this 
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bread as spiritual and make joyful the counte- 
nance of your soul. And may God grant that, 
keeping this countenance unclouded in purity of 
conscience, and so contemplating in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, you may go from glory to 
glory in Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom honor 
and power and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


The Dream of Gerontius 
An Appreciation 
ISABELLA 


FTER many critical readings of Cardinal 

Newman’s “Dream of Gerontius,” this def- 

inition of literature—“the adequate expres- 
sion of genuine and typical emotion”—opens up 
a new field of analysis. But as Dr. O’Hagan so 
well puts it, “the textual criticism should be sub- 
ordinated to a study of the art form—to the spir- 
itual singnificance of the poem—to its pulse and 
life—to the fires of inspiration which gave it 
form and mold.” 

To the Catholic heart there is no mistaking 
the spiritual significance of the “Dream.” This 
poem at once elegiac, philosophical, didactic, re- 
ligious, and deeply meditative is universal in its 
scope, for the experience therein recorded is the 
same for all men whatever their race or country. 
Death awaits all, and after death, judgment. 

The opening lines: 

“Jesu, Maria—I am near to death, 

And Thou art calling me”; 
introduce us to the death chamber of Gerontius; 
with faith and love and fervor we follow the 
theme expressed in sentiments at times serious 
and grave, then tranquil, impassioned, in places 
pathetic, again sublime, always reverent, chaste, 
elevating. 

The thoughts so clear, so simple are dressed 
in language whose style is characterized by clear- 
ness, force, and elegance; approaching the sub- 
lime, yet tenderly human. How “adequate” the 
expression so suitable to the nature of the sub- 
ject in the following: 

“Dear Angel, say, 

Why have I now no fear of meeting Him? 


Along my earthly life the thought of death 
And judgment was to me most terrible. 


“It is because 

7 thou didst fear, that now thou dost not 

ear. 

The action of the poem progresses orderly. 
Gerontius commends his spirit into the hands of 
God and the priest ushers the soul into eternity. 
Some one softly says, “He’s gone,” and then be- 

(Continued on page 282) 











sinners. Human derelicts see it afar off and 

make towards it. It matters not where the 
wearer thereof has his domicile, the thing re- 
mains the refuge towards which the afflicted 
wend their way. In the country, like a magnet 
the collar draws the parish fool; on the city 
streets—if we overlook the vulgar term—the 
bums make towards it asking for their dime with 
a “Father I haven’t taken a drink,” etc.; at the 
railroad stations of small towns, the simpletons, 
poor fellows, will move quickly and unerringly 
towards that white band. It is well, for down in 
their hearts this thing stands for them as the 
symbol of kindliness and—who knows?—perhaps 
this may be, doubtless is, a tribute to the age- 
old charity of the Church. 

At all events the Roman collar had something 
to do with this strange story: that and the place 
and the hour. The place was a railroad coach, 
the time was an hour past midnight, the time in 
which many things change, the time when men, 
very silent and ordinarily uncommunicative men, 
will begin to tell all they know. The Roman col- 
lar, the railway coach, the small hours of the 
morning, these explain the following episode. 

My friend and I were seated in silence, en- 
deavoring to keep our heavy eyes open and try- 
ing to make ourselves comfortable. We were in 
the smoking compartment. Across the way and 
several seats in advance was an Ethiopian. Other 
topics failing us, we fell to discussing this man. 

He had every appearance of the criminal ne- 
gro: an aboriginal skull, great sunken creases 
in his temples, a forehead that slanted upwards 
from the top of the nose to the crown of the 
head; the nose was broad and flattened, the 
mouth very large, the exceedingly thick lips pro- 
truded—in the profile—beyond the nose; the chin 
was characteristic of his race. I noticed my 
companion’s stare as he looked at the man and 
I wondered what he was thinking. 

“Say, you know,” he said, “sometimes it strikes 
me that Haeckel, or whoever it was, must have 
studied a type like that before he went home 
and wrote the romance of the missing link. It 
is a hard thing to say but there is little difference 
between that poor fellow and an orang-outang, 
or whatever it is that is next in kin.” 

I laughed outright, both at the words and at 
the pained way in which my friend spoke. As 
usual my merriment was an incentive and a prod 
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Somewhat Higher on the Scale 


A. R. G. 


to my friend’s humor and he continued in the 
same strain. 

“I wonder,” he said, “is it possible that an 
idea of any kind runs in that skull? Is there 
room for me? I wonder what he is thinking of? 
Does he—can he think?” 

Candidly there was room for doubt. The move- 
ments of the poor fellow’s head and eyes were 
slow, ponderous, and ox-like. In my heart I began 
to think my friend was right. 

“He is,” the latter continued, “just this side of 
rationality. I wonder how he knew where to get 
on and who told him where to go.” 

From this my friend passed on to guessing 
his destination and his mission. 

“I would class him as a thug. He is on his 
way now to ‘stick-up’ decent citizens in St. Louis. 
He’ll be arrested when he steps from the train.” 
After a short pause he added quite abruptly, 
“wouldn’t it be a paradox and an irony if he 
were a better man than I?” 

All these remarks of my companion and the 
tone and the gestures that accompanied them 
caused me to laugh loudly. In the midst of my 
last outburst, the negro turned his head, looked 
at us, and grinned. He rose and came down the 
aisle towards us. I saw he was a giant. My heart 
stood still, for I feared he had heard us, but 
he passed to the drinking fountain. Somehow I 
fancied he was anxious to speak, but he went 
back to his place. The train roared on through 
the night. He was hardly seated till he rose and 
came back once more. Again I thought he was 
anxious to speak. 

Seeing his gait, my friend remarked, “He is 
not a footpad. He is not agile enough, he’s too 
slow and lumbering in his gait for that.” 

The negro stood in the aisle fumbling in his 
pocket. He walked towards us and stopped. I 
was on the side nearest the aisle. He handed me 
a slip of paper. It was a fragment of railroad 
stationery and as I took it I wondered where he 
had got it. The writing was primitive, the let- 
ters as ill-formed as a beginner’s. The words 
were these: 

“4 Bap. Cedar River. O. K. Rev. Lincoln.” 

He began to speak and I was reminded of a 
monstrous thing—a five year old child suddenly 
grown to a man, speaking still as a child. 

“That’s where a’hm goin’,” was what he was 
saying. 

My companion and I puzzled out the straggling 
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letters. We took the last word as designating 


the place to which he was going a short distance } 


west. 

“You get off at the second station,” suggested 
my companion, thinking the man wished to know 
how far he had yet to ride. 

“No suh, tonight, this ev’ning. Tomorrow 
night.” 

We looked at the scrawl again. He interjected 
a word or two and then we understood. 

“Reverend Lincoln, that’s the brother.” 

“Oh, I see,” I said to my companion. “He’s 
going to this place in Oklahoma, that’s the 
preacher’s name and the name of the church.” 

The negro stood in the aisle slowly repeating, 
“Yes suh, yes suh.” 

“Where did you come from?” I inquired trying 
to make conversation. 

He named a northern city. 

“Why didn’t you go around the other way? 
This is far out of your way.” 

“Yes suh, ah thought this was the shortest. 
Ah didn’t want to be gittin’ on and off. Ah spose 
ah ought to ask the mans.” 

Then without prelude or preface he began.—I 
have no doubt it was somewhat after the same 
fashion that the piper, the ministrel boy, the 
wandering bards, began their folk lore singing. 

Eliminating most of the dialect the story ran 
as follows: 

“Ah was in prison there, yes suh. The mans 
was gamblin’. Ah was a boy. The mans say, 
‘Abs, de one dat picks up de black card git fifty 
cents.’ Ah pick up the black card. 

“De policemans grab‘hold o’ mah arm. ‘You 
come right on to jail.’ A mans wid a gun run in 
and put it in mah face. ‘You tried to break into 
that store. You go right along.’ 

“Ah went to the farm. De mans say, ‘You cure 
dat mule’s sore shoulder or ah’ll beat you.’ Ah 
know ah couldn’t cure dat mule’s shoulder; he 
had to work every day. 

“Ah lock across the fields. There was a guard 
at one end and a guard at the other. Ah unhitch 
the mule and run across the fields. Ah knew ah 
couldn’t cure him; ah better be shot, ah’ll be 
beat to death. 

“The guard say, ‘Where you goin’?’ Ah say, 
‘Ah’m goin’ away.’ Ah thought ah was to die. 
‘Stop or I’ll shoot,’ he say. Ah didn’t care, ah 
kept on. 

“He shot me in the side and in the wrist.” 
He stopped here and held up the wrist for our 
inspection. There was the scar on both the upper 
and under side where the bullet had gone 
through. 

“Ah fell off the mule. 
guard come up. 


Ah git -up and the 
‘Ah’m goin’ to finish you.’ He 
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hit me on the head _and bent his gun and he say, 
‘Ah’m goin’ to finish you.’ 

“Ah say, ‘Ah don’t care, I’ll be beat to death.’ 
He sat across my chest and say, ‘Ah believe ah’ll 
finish you.’ He pulled out a gun and swung it 
down at my head. He shot his own finger off, 
his little finger. 

“The other guard come runnin’ up. ‘Jim,’ he 
say,—Jim was the fellow’s name—‘Jim, don’t 
finish him, you shot him enough.’ ‘All right, 
I won’t finish him.’ 

“They put me in a shed. The doctor sewed 
up mah head. Mah head hurt.” 

I saw the battered remnant of a human being 
stretched out amid the filth of a hovel. Some- 
how I had a vision of a wounded dog. 

“The guard said to me in the house, ‘Ah got 
a notion to finish you!’ 

“Ah says, ‘all right.’ 

“There was a broken bottle there. Ah pounded 
it into dust. Ah ate the dust, that didn’t hurt 
me, it just give me an appetite. Ah thought ah 
was goin’ to die. Ah gave myself three days. 

“Ah couldn’t die. Ah thought of the Lord. 
And ah said to the Lord, ‘Lord, if you deliver 
me, ah’ll serve you all the rest of mah life.’ And 
He did. Ah stayed there eleven months, six 
months, ah don’t know which. Ah kept that 
promise and ah’m goin’ to keep it all mah life. 

“Ah says to mammy, ‘Mammy, ah ain’t no good 
’round here. Ah’m goin’ away.’ 

“Ah got baptized.” He paused here as if at 
the end of his story. My curiosity urged and I 
asked, “How did they baptize you?” 

“The preacher stood me in the water, and he 
said, ‘Ah baptize you in the name of the Lord, 
of the Father, of the Son, of the Holy Ghost.” 

“You believe in God then?” I inquired. 

“Yes suh, ah believe in one true God, three 
persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. Ah believe in heaven 
and hell. Ah made the promise, ah’m goin’ to 
keep it. Ah’m goin’ to serve the Lord all the 
rest of mah life.” 

As he said this, aboriginal though he was, 
suddenly he seemed to grow and my fancy pic- 
tured him not as the least of men but as some- 
thing gigantesque. Somehow or other the dimly 
lighted smoking compartment seemed a tawdry 
place for such utterances. He turned suddenly 
and went back to his place. 

I turned to my companion with the question. 
“What was that you said about his being a bet- 
ter man than you?” 

“It is an irony,” he answered, “We placed him 
this side of rationality. He knows theology and 
that is a university subject, isn’t it?” 

It was nearing two in the morning as we pre- 
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pared to leave the train. We had to pass him 
as we went out. He stopped us and pleaded that 
we remember him. 


It was raining. A dreary early December rain. 
Between us and the street lights there was a 
curtain of water. In silence we walked through 
the desolated city streets. 

The thought of the man remained. Judged 
according to his lights—I do not know where, on 
the scale of human and divine things, this man, 
with the aboriginal skull and the soul of a man— 
I do not know where he belongs. But—and I 
shuddered at the thought—perhaps on the scale 
whereon human souls are graduated, on that 
scale, Abs, the Aboriginal, stood somewhat higher 
than I. 

This was on Friday. 

Saturday morning, at perhaps an hour and a 
half after midnight, I woke out of a troubled 
sleep and heard the terrifying whining ring of 
the telephone. All night-bells have in them the 
note of terror, but perhaps worst of all is the 
peremptory hurried ring of the bell in a priest’s 
house. Someone out there in the darkness wants 
him and wants him quickly. 

I answered the call. It was the same story 
that comes so often over the wires out of the 
night. And it was as usual—the last house in the 
parish. 

I went as quickly as I could. I was there before 
death came. After the passing, I crept back 
through the dim silent streets. 

I overtook and passed the policemen in their 
rounds. They did not trouble me. There are 
some men the police are not suspicious of in the 
early hours. As I turned the next corner and 
walked north, a hoarse voice whispered, “Stick’em 
up——” I stood face to face with a black giant. 

“I have nothing worth while. The things on 
my person are no good to you.” 

“Shut up!” 

The light at the corner swung in the wind or 
the wind moved the trees and I saw his face. 
Something there caused me to move towards him 
for a closer scrutiny. As I did so, he struck me. 

As I went down, I fancied the pillars of the 
world went crashing round me, for the black 
giant was—Abs the Aboriginal. While conscious- 
ness was slipping away, I thought I heard the 
crack of a pistol and a great heavy something— 
it seemed like a tree—fell across my shins. 


At the jail I called to see that monstrous 
hypocrite that shook the very pillars of my world 
and my faith in men. They led me down to 
identify him. 

The face was the face of Abs. 

Then, whether it was something in the face 
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that made me doubt, or the remains of my hither- 
to stubborn faith in men, at any rate a thought, 
a remembrance, flashed across my mind. 
“Show me his wrist, the left wrist.” 
The policeman held it up. I looked carefully. 
There was no trace of a blackened protruding 
sear that I knew belonged to Abs. 


Nationality and Diplomatic 


Representation 
(Continued from page 269) 


War, Treaty with Cuba, 1903, for a Protectorate, 
and the treaty now pending for the end of the 
World War. 

Mediation is the friendly interposition of a 
third power to reconcile differences either in con- 
troversy threatening war, or in case of hostilities, 
The offer may be accepted or not without giving 
offense. The mediator advises as a friend to 
both parties. Mediation is advisory; arbitration 
is judicial. Arbitration is refused with judicial 
finality. Mediation may lead to arbitration. 

In 1905 an International Commission of In- 
quiry considered an incident which occurred on 
October twenty-first, 1904. A part of the Rus- 
sian fleet on its way to Japan fired on British 
fishing-boats of Hull England, mistaking the ves- 
sels for Japanese torpedo boats. Two men were 
killed and several wounded; some of the craft 
were damaged and one was sunk. The tension 
following this affair threatened war. The Com- 
mission awarded 65,000 pounds indemnity to Eng- 
land. Russia paid this and the incident was 
closed. In the Hague Conference of 1907 twenty- 
eight articles were drawn up on the subject of 
International Commissions Inquiry. A mixed 
commission has representatives of the contesting 
powers and a neutral with the deciding vote. 


Circles 


LoLA BEERS MYSEN 


Around, around in endless space, 
Through blue-filled mysterious skies, 
Millions of worlds keep spinning pace. 

The Master Plan 

For star or man 

In circles lies. 


Each bound by his own ring of Fate, 
Sometimes forgetting each his brother 
Absorbing, giving,—love or hate 
For gain, for loss 
They intercross 
Each the other. 
So goes it; of the Trinity 
His Son, Himself brought sign 
The symbol of Divinity 
A Halo Bright 
Made circled light 
mine. 


Your guide an 
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GOD WILLS IT! 

















The Crusade’s Spirit 


Restless onward, dauntless forward 
Swept the Crusade’s battling hosts, 
All intent upon their purpose 

When they left their native coasts. 
One and all the Christian nations, 
Great and small, embraced the cause 
To defend the Holy City 

’Gainst the Turks’ oppressing laws. 
For the fate of pious pilgrims, 

On their holy journey bent, 

Who molested were and harassed, 
Gave to righteous anger vent. 

And the spirit of the people 

With the monarchs’ smoldering zeal 
Leaped to flames when Christ’s own Vicar 
Sought the Christians’ common weal. 
Loud the shout arose, “God wills it,” 
"Neath the banner of the cross; 

Off were all the valiant warriors, 
Each his lance did proudly toss. 

On they marched, they fought, they conquered; 
Glad the joy for duty done. 

Worthy was the undertaking, 
Nobler was the victory won. 


Still the selfsame wat-cry urges 
Heroes of the present day, 

Still that unfurled banner beckons; 
Followers, pursue its way. 

But its purpose has been altered, 
Higher now the aim it bears: 
Heaven-inspired the execution 

Is which it so blandly dares. 

Heeding Christ’s august commission, 
“Go and teach the nations all,” 

It would rally to its banner 

Myriads more by beck and call. 

To the « now enduring 

Labor, toil, privation, pain, 

It would add still other legions, 
Lest their work be yet in vain. 
Therefore it contrives to gather, 

In the numbers of its band, 
Student, novice, pupil, scholar, 

Each and all throughout the land. 
Their high mission the spreading 
Not of gospel, faith, or creed, 

But the simple propagation 

Of the missionary’s need. _ 

Theirs the duty of acquainting 

Not, indeed, themselves alone, 

But the faithful all with knowledge 
Where the seed of faith is sown; 
How the tender sprout is budding 
In the foreign mission field, 
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THE SACRED HEART FOR THE WORLD —THE WORLD FOR THE SACRED HEART 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. MernraD SEMINARY UNIT 


How that plant can grow and prosper 
Under Prayer’s protective shield; 
And, again, how youth so buoyant, 
Free from apprehensive dread, 

To achieve great deeds is yearning, 
Need but to be seen or read; 

Far from being indication 

Of the Lord’s chastising rod, 

That the call to Christ’s fair vineyard 
Is a blessing sent by God. 

This, in fine, then is the meaning 
Of the C. S. M. Crusade, 

This the glorious work awaiting 
Consummation to be made. 


C. B. 
The Duty of Missionary Activity 


HEN our Lord gave His farewell command 

to His Apostles and disciples before His as- 
cension into heaven, He charged them, say- 

ing: “Going therefore teach ye all nations.”— 
Matt. 28:19. To bring the gospel tidings to all 
the tribes and peoples of the earth was the com- 
mission laid upon this small band of apostolic 
missionaries. And when, ten days later, the Holy 
Spirit had descended upon them, the work of 
evangelization began. Going into all the coun- 
tries of the world as it was then known, the holy 
Apostles, together with their disciples, carried 
the message of Christ Crucified. Numerous and 
fervent believers flocked to the standard of the 
Cross and the seed of the Word of God was 
sown. During the lapse of centuries following, 
it grew and expanded and enlarged till now its 
shielding branches extend throughout the world. 
And still, now in the twentieth century, louder 
than ever the command resounds: “Go ye into 
the whole world and teach all nations.” This 
same gospel command urges us now not only 
with undiminished, but with increasing insisten- 
cy. “With every onward move of the never- 
tired second hand of your watch a heathen soul 
hastens from her dark confusion into eternity. 
Thus die in the course of a year more than thirty 
million heathen.”—-Abbot Norbert Weber, O. S. B. 
And if we furthermore ponder over this sad reali- 
ty that there are 20,000 heathen for every Cath- 
olic worker in the mission field, and 65,000 for 
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every priest, then we can understand that the 
word of Christ still rings true for every Cath- 
olic in the world. 

This mandate is general to the whole Church, 
special and particular to every member of the 

hurch. You and I, each individual Catholic 
is bound, in one way or the other, to assist in 
placing Christ’s Church at the doorway of every 
people, of every child of God. Whilst the mis- 
sionary engages in immediate and personal work 
among the missions, all other Catholics have their 
corresponding duties in this heaven-inspired 
enterprise. e catechist will assist by his in- 
structions, the Sister of Charity will care for the 
orphans, the sick and the dying, the layman will 
contribute in a material way from the abundance 
of earthly possessions with which God has fa- 
vored him, the student will lend his aid in an 
educational way by spreading mission literature, 
thus endeavoring to keep aglow among the faith- 
ful the sacred fervor which must characterize 
all, and lastly, devout parents will cherish and 
foster the germ of religious vocations which they 
detect in the hearts of their sons and daughters. 
But by whatever means Divine Providence deigns 
to let us help in its work of salvation, there is 
one duty from which none of us can be exempted, 
and that is prayer, earnest, confiding, and per- 
coming prayer that Christ’s kingdom may come 
to 


all. 

To be truly Catholic is to possess zeal for the 
mission, because love for the Church implies also 
an active love for the missions. Missions are 
nothing strange or foreign; rather, they are a 
home affair of the Church, and consequently, for 
the Catholic people, whose spiritual Mother the 
Church is, they become a family affair. Pope 
Leo XIII clearly sets this duty before us. “In 
the duties,” he says, “that join us to God and to 
the Church, the greatest to be noted is that in 
the propagation of Christian truth every one of 
us should Sher as far as lies in his power.” 

No matter, then, what our condition in life be, 
whether it be public or private, honorable or ab- 
ject, whether it be fraught with prosperity or 
adversity, blessings or afflictions, each one must 
lend his help in his own special way. All of us 
are constrained by the obligation of prayerful 
sympathy towards those soldiers of the Cross 
who are penetrating the fastnesses of heathenism 
where Satan reigns, and are fighting God’s bat- 
tle with a courage and a sacrifice entirely un- 
known to worldlings. 

In the words of the late Archbishop Ireland 
we must frankly confess: “Full time it is that 
the American Church emulate the missiona 
zeal of other countries, that once came to its aid, 
and in its turn send of its abundance, priests 
across the borders to distant lands where a suf- 
ficient native clergy is still an impossibility.” 

An active and unselfish interest in all things 
pertaining to the extension of the Church of 
Christ here on earth is an indispensable requi- 
site to constitute Christ’s Church really Catholic 
and Holy. Personal sanctification is truly the 
first obligation, Yet, if Christ placed the love 
of our neighbor only second to the first and 
greatest commandment—that of loving God with- 
out reserve—then surely, next to the work of 

ersonal sanctification, comes the duty of assist- 
ing others in the salvation of their souls. And 
again, we, who are called Catholics, if we remem- 
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ber what that name signifies, shall feel it a 
special honor to aid in the noble task of carry- 
ing the light of faith to all men. Thus we see 
imposed on us the duty of missionary activity 
by the very essentials of our religion. 

Mission work is one of the noblest of all enter- 
prises that can be undertaken by man in this 
world. It renders man like unto Christ who 
spent His life on earth for no other pm ye than 
to redeem and save mankind. The and ac- 
tions of our Redeemer, from the crib to the cross, 
were all performed to reclaim sinful man from 
the malice of Satan in order to constitute him a 
son and heir of Heaven. 

“The most divine of all divine things,” says 
St. Denis the Areopagite, “is to cooperate with 
God in the salvation of souls.” For, the worth- 
ier the object of our labor is, the more honorable 
is our profession. But to save immo 
is by far the worthiest object our labors here 
below can have. Hence, we behold the great 
ideal of our lives,—the work of God, the work for 
souls, which Christ began, persevered in, and 
finally consummated in His death on the cross, 

And since the salvation of souls is such a noble 
and glorious employment, God has attached to 
it a reward beyond comprehension. Nothing is 
more apt to draw down the blessings of on 
us and our understandings than glad and will- 
ing assistance in the spreading of His kingdom 
on earth. By missionary activity we honor God, 
store up rich merits for ourselves, and help save 
the souls of our brethren for Christ. Laboring 
for the missions procures for us a joy and a 
happiness which nothing can take from us. 

Now that we have reviewed the sacred obli- 
gations which bind us to the mission cause, let 
our resolutions for the new year be inflamed 
with an earnest, sincere, steadfast, and unwaver- 
ing desire to spare no effort, no energy, no power 
in furthering God’s reign in the hearts of those 
800,000,000 pagans who still await the advent 
of Christ. So glorious is the work that St. 
Theresa exclaimed: “To make one step forward 
in the propagation of the Faith and give one ray 
of light to infidels, I would forfeit a thousand 
kingdoms.” The great St. Francis Xavier, see- 
ing what limited success he had in converti 
Japan because he was alone in the vast fiel 
cried out: “Oh, how many souls lose heaven 
yerish in hell through the negligence of Catho- 
ics.” 

“Were we look at the world from Calvary’s 
summit, we should begin to look upon humanity 
with the eyes of Christ, closed in death upon the 
Cross, and our hearts would feel for man even as 
that Divine Heart felt in shedding the last drop 
of its life-blood for man’s salvation.” 


God has given the beginning of another year 
for doing good and meriting heaven. Accept the 
duty of praying and laboring for the success of 
missionary endeavor and decline not the reward 
proffered. “Lift up your eyes, and see the coun- 
tries; for they are white already to harvest.” 


_ This is the hour of God for the foreign mis- 
sions. If the number of missionaries and their 


resources be increased, then, with God’s helping 
grace, the twentieth century will become the 
century of the Sacred Heart for the World and 
the World for the Sacred Heart. 

‘ CLEMENT BASTNAGEL. 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


THE OBLATE AND HOLY MASS 
(After Abbot Gueranger) 


Abbot Gueranger thus continues: “The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, which is the same as that 
of the Cross, they will esteem to be the highest 
means of paying honor to God, of rendering 
thanks to Him, of appeasing His anger, and of 
obtaining His aid.” 

One of the most important and far reaching 
teachings or principles of St. Benedict is that 
which he extiaah in the motto: Operi Dei nihil 

ponatur (Let nothing be preferred to the 
Work of God). By the expression, operi Dei 
(work of God), the holy Father St. Benedict 
meant in 5 any the divine worship. It has 
therefore always been one of the glories of the 
Benedictine Order to-keep up this holy tradition 
and to be most vigilant lest anything be neglected 
in paying to God that worship which is His due. 
In order to reach this end, special attention has 
ever been given in Benedictine monasteries to 
the careful and (as far as possible) full liturgi- 
cal celebration of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Hence every day the monks are accustomed to 
celebrate a High Mass, which is attended by all 
in the cloister. Moreover, on many feasts, such 
as those of the Apostles, etc., the High Mass is 
also solemn, that is, celebrated with deacon and 
subdeacon. It can then be easily seen wT Abbot 
Gueranger makes special mention of the holy 
Mass when pointing out the characteristics of the 
true Oblate. 

He says that the Mass is the same sacrifice as 
that of the cross on Calvary. Every well in- 
structed Catholic knows this. But the Oblate, in 
consideration of the above-mentioned teaching 
of St. Benedict, ought to make this truth one of 
the closest to his heart. He ought to endeavor, 
when attending holy Mass, to impress on his 
mind the grand fact,—to-wit, that he is stand- 
ing with St. John and the Blessed Virgin be- 
neath the cross on Calvary, while the blood of 
his Savior trickles down upon him, washing him 
clean from his sins and vices. To enter into a 
truth like this and to make it one’s own means 
much more than merely believing it; for it means 
to be actually present with heart and soul, not 
with the body alone. Think what this implies. 
It implies that we ought to take care of the eyes 
and not allow them to roam about, idly consider- 
ing our ne dress, etc., thus showing that 
we are far from feeling Calvary’s awful influence. 
It implies also that we watch over the thoughts 
themselves and do not allow them to take us into 
all other places of the world except Calvary. It 
means, further, for the generality of persons, to 
make use of some solid prayer book, to 
help keep the thoughts together and furnish 
suitable and profitable soul-food. 


Then the Abbot goes on to call attention to the 
four varieties of prayer contained in the holy 
honor to 
y bowing 


fice, the first of which is “payin 
God.” We honor earthly personages, 


to them, giving them first place, acknowledging 
our dependence upon them, etc. What else do 
we do in holy Mass when we go through the 
different ceremonies appointed, such as kn 
ing, standing, bowing? This honor, as far as 
the afore-mentioned earthly personages are con- 
cerned, is often only sham; but concerning God, 
it should never be sham, it must be real and 
sincere, from the inmost heart. Therefore, when 
we go to Mass, let us endeavor to make those 
holy ceremonies the outward expression of our 
interior convictions. Then and then only will 
they be profitable to us and serve the end for 
which they were instituted,—to-wit, the worship 
of God. 

The Abbot next calls attention to the second 
kind of prayer to be used in hearing Mass,— 
“rendering thanks to Him.” Again we may con- 
sider this matter from a human standpoint, and 
recall to mind with what diligence we endeavor 
to give thanks to our friends for the gifts they 
bestow upon us. For instance, at Christmas time, 
if we receive some ey welcome gifts from 
relatives or friends, how do we not try to show 
ourselves grateful! We even go so far as to as- 
sure them that we cannot find words to express 
our gratitude! But does God give us gifts only 
at Christmas time? No; He is indefatigable in 
His generosity, heaping upon us things 
throughout the year, things that are better far 
than any earthly friends can possibly give, spiri- 
tual goods destined to last for ever and ever. 
When we are at Mass, then is the time to thank 
our Creator for all He does for us. 


Thirdly, the Abbot continues with the words, 
“appeasing His anger,” thus pointing out a 
very necessary kind of prayer for us unhappy 
sinners. Who does not n to be reinsta in 
God’s favor, at least in this or that particular? 
We are continually offending God. We ought 
therefore often come to Him and bow down 
fore Him entreating His pardon. Do we not do 
the same to our human associates? It is but 
just that he who has offended another should ask 
his pardon. And where could we expect to re- 
ceive God’s pardon more certainly than at Mass? 
For there Christ hangs on the cross just as He 
did on Calvary, the same Christ that so generous- 
ly forgave the thief and promised him eternal 
life because of his contrition. Moreover, have 
we not relatives and friends for whom we ought 
to beseech God’s mercy? We do not surely wish 
to bring forward Cain’s excuse: “Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?” 

Lastly, the Abbot adds, “obtaining His aid.” 
If any kind of prayer is necessary, it is the prayer 
of petition. race is absolutely necessary for 
salvation. But God has promised grace to prayer. 
“Ask and you shall receive,” said Christ. Some 
there are who go to Mass, stand up, sit down, 
kneel, bow their heads, strike their breasts, but 
never think of begging for grace. They are 
standing on Calvary, indifferent and asleep! Be- 
fore them flows the very fountain of grace, the 











Lamb of God, sacrificed for their welfare, but 
they step not forward to drink the waters of life. 
They have but to ask and God will give them 
untold riches of spirit, but they remain silent. 
Is it not the greatest folly to waste the opportuni- 
ties which a benign Providence strews in our 
way? We find these opportunities everywhere, 
but nowhere so abundantly as in the holy Mass! 

May the Oblates always try to increase their 
appreciation and love for the holy sacrifice, and 
may they find the sweetness which is hidden in 
a burning zeal to hear Mass well. 


THE HOLY RULE OF ST. BENEDICT 
(Epitomized for the Secular Oblates) 


1. My son, willingly receive the admonitions 
of a loving father, and put them into efficacious 
practice.—Prologue. 

2. First of all, when you begin anything good, 
ask God by importune prayer, to perfect it for 


you.—Ib. 
3. So live, that your actions profit you for 
eternity.—Ib. 


4. By a life of patient self-denial, we partici- 
pate in the passion of Christ; hence also in His 
eternal kingdom.—Ib. 

5. We are all one in Christ.—2.* 

6. Love the work of charity.—4. 

7. Obey for the following motives: (1) be- 
cause Christ is in your lawfully appointed supe- 
riors; (2) because you belong to the service of 
Christ; (3) because punishment awaits the self- 
willed; (4) because a great reward is promised 
the obedient.—5. 

8. Obey in the following manner: not for 
servile motives; not tardily; not negligently; not 
with dislike; not with unbecoming words.—lIb. 

9. An unguarded tongue leads to sin.—6. 

10. Humility consists in: (1) avoiding sin; (2) 
not loving one’s own will; (3) obeying one’s law- 
ful superiors for the love of God; (4) patiently 
bearing hardships; (5) acknowledging one’s 
faults; (6) being content with circumstances; 
(7) not esteeming oneself more than others; (8) 
avoiding singularities; (9) bewaring of forward- 
ness in conversation; ‘en curbing boisterous- 
ness; (11) speaking well, i. e., humbly, modestly, 
and reasonably; (12) shaping our exterior ac- 
corci.:g to the example of Christ.—7. 

11. Love the Work of God, especially holy 
Mass and the Divine Office.—8. 

12. Prayer, to be efficacious, need not be lon 
nor wordy, it should, however, be contrite an 
fervent.—20. 

13. Be ready to pray when it is time.—22. 

14. If you care not to amend your evil ways 
(Conversto Morum), you are not worthy of re- 
maining with Christ’s disciples.—28. 

15. Be neither sordid nor negligent.—32. 

16. Be not inordinately attached to your pos- 
sessions.—33. 

17. Never murmur against authority.—34. 

18. See Christ in the sick; treat them accord- 
ingly. If you are sick yourself do not grow 
peevish.—35. 

19. Beware of excess in food and drink.—39. 

20. Place God’s things always first.—43. 

21. Do everything at its proper time.—47. 


o The numbers refer to chapters of the Holy 
e. 
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22. Idleness is the enemy of the soul; be oc- 
cupied.—48. 

23. Spend Sunday with profit for the soul.—Ib, 
> Never do anything unbecoming in church, 
25. Do not be a slave to clothing.—55. 

26. Do your work carefully, always intending 
the honor and glory of God.—57. 

27. Beware of ever cheating others.—Ib. 

28. The greater the dignity, the greater the 
obligation of virtue.—60. 

— Always aim at some spiritual progress.— 


30. Be polite to others.—63. 

31. Read this Rule frequently.—66. 

32. Confide in God for help in your occupa- 
tions.—68. 

33. Gladly do favors for others and take cor- 
rection in the right spirit.—71. 

34. Let your zeal always be such as leads to 
a good and profitable end.—72. 

35. Read diligently the Holy Scripture, the 
— of the Saints, and other spiritual books. 
—73. 


OBLATE INDULGENCES FOR JANUARY 


(1) JAN. 1. Feast of the Circumcision. 7 
years and 7 quar., for both Ordinary and Jubilee 
medals; the same if Papal blessing is attached. 
Also 2 years and 2 quar., for the Jubilee medal. 

(2) JAN. 4. Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus. 
For Ordinary medal: 7 years and 7 quar. The 
same, if Papal blessing is attached. 

(3) JAN. 6. Epiphany. One plenary indul- 
gence for both medals; the same if Papal bless- 
ing is attached. Also 2 years and 2 quar., for 
the Jubilee medal every day of the octave. 

(4) JAN. 15. Feast of St. Maurus. Ordinary 
medal: 7 years and 7 quar. Jubilee medal: the 
same, also one plenary indulgence. 

Note: All those who wear the Jubilee medal 
have the privilege of gaining one plenary indul- 
gence on any day of the year at their own choice. 
Besides, they also have the opportunity of gain- 
ing 100 days indulgence on every day of the year 
by wearing the medal. 


NOTICE 


We are sorry not to be able to report the 
works in honor of St. Benedict, as promised in 
the December issue. The reason is that THE 
GRAIL went to press too early. The report will 
be given in the February issue. 


The Consummation 
HiLary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


Their vows they’ve spoke, and now full prone they 
lie 

Beneath the sombre pall; and solemn chant 

And lighted torches and the mournful knell 

Tolled from on high—all notice give of death. 

Ah blessed death! to tempter, world, to self; 


To all that held them fettered here below! 
Oh fly ye henceforth on sweet freedom’s wings 
To Jesus, now your Spouse, your Lord, your King. 
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Notes of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Oil in place of water as a cooling medium 
for tractor engines has been used successfully by 
an Indiana manufacturer. 

—A two-row cultivator, which can be drawn 
by either horse or tractor, promises greater ef- 
ficiency for the American corn belt. 

—tThe stamp spool is the latest novelty brought 
forward by a foreign government. 9 stamps 
in single rows are coiled around a s and can 
be unrolled and detached at will. The improve- 
ment offers convenience, compactness, and safety. 

—A “stainless” steel, which will not rust or 
corrode, has been placed on the market. It prom- 
ises to be of great utility in the manufacture of 
cutlery, garden tools, cooking utensils, ete. The 
famous armorers of Toledo, Spain, knew how to 
make steel proof against rust, but their secret 
died with them. 

—The so-called tongue of a snail is a strip of 
horny material, rasp-like in appearance, and very 
much so in action. This tongue is not at all like 
your tongue or palate, but is really a tube that 
passes backward and downward beneath the 
mouth. On the interior of the tube are trans- 
verse rows of minute teeth, the number in the 
common snail being twenty-one thousand. 

—Sunlight is one of the most efficient disease 
germ killers, but its beneficent influence in large 
cities is much diminished by the shadows of 
skyscrapers. Some countries, like Sweden, ab- 
solutely prohibit skyscrapers, and many large 
cities of our own country | ave set a limit to up- 
ward expansion. New York is trying to solve 
the problem of sunless streets and offices by 
adopting the “stepped-back” building. The plan 

rmits the erection of 4 building up to a certain 
height on the street line. To go higher, the 
owner must “step back” the front of the building, 
to allow greater width of the street “in the air.” 

—A one-man tractor for farm use offers great 
novelty in being driven like a horse. Two sets 
of reins from engine to driver, who is seated on 
the trailing plow, control all movements. By 
simply pulling on the two sets of reins, the trac- 
tor may be started, stopped, turned to right or 
left, and have its speed varied at will. 

—What is claimed to be the first aerial express 
in this country carried a load of special tires by 
airplane from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to an auto- 
mobile manufacturer in Toledo, Ohio, a distance 
of 300 miles. 

—Last year our consumption of oil in the 
United States exceeded the production by 
62,000,000 barrels. Importation of oil has become 
necessary. The seriousness of the situation has 
just begun to be realized. Nearly all the oil- 
eae ge countries of the world—except open- 
anded, easy-going Uncle Sam—are becoming de- 
cidedly chary of permitting outsiders to exploit 
their fields. Great Britain, America’s test 
rival in the petroleum business, while debarring 
foreigners from her oil-fields, is actively aiding 
British companies in acquiring and developing 
oil properties in other countries; including the 
United States. The British Government is a 


heavy stockholder in companies operati in 
Persia, Mexico, and elsewhere; as a Pesult of the 
war, the promising oil-fields of Mesopotamia and 
Paqua have been added to the British Empire. 
What is the solution for our shortage? The first 
aid is the extraction of shale-oil from our moun- 
tain ranges,—perhaps by cheaper methods of 
distillation than we now have. This will add 
billions of barrels to our present sources. Other 
plans, which are more like dreams at present, 
are: a simple —_ running on low grade oil 
alcohol as motor fuel, new oat revolutionary fuel 
to be discovered by chemists. 

—One of the recent medical discoveries most 
promising for general health is that of “focal 
infection.” It has been long known that infec- 
tions or abscesses in teeth or tonsils may poison 
the human system, the evil effects appearing in 
the form of rheumatism, stomach trouble, etc. 
In this case, the teeth or tonsils are said to be 
the seat or place of “focal infection.” It is now 
considered plausible, if not certain, that many 
diseases, e. g., tuberculosis, have their origin in 
some local infection often far removed from the 
place of actual disease. 

—Do we talk too much? Telephone wires alone 
carry 13,000,000,000 words for us every twenty- 
four hours. 

—There are no breakable parts in a new vacu- 
um bottle made of steel. 

—Did you ever consider the changes of energy 
necessary for the electric light you so thought- 
lessly turn on? Coal, fire, boiler, steam, engine, 
dynamo,—each with its loss before you receive 
the electric current—form a long chain. Why 
not get electricity direct from coal? Some of the 
greatest invenors are working on the problem, 
and several patents including one by Thomas A. 
Edison, have been obtained. The general idea 
of most inventors is to use coal in an electric 
battery, just as you use carbon and zinc in a dry 
battery. So far, nothing practical has been pro- 
duced. For the majority of us the great problem 
is to get the coal. 

—A French inventor has devised an electric 
flash-lamp that does away with the unreliable 
dry cell. A small lever at the side of the lam 
rotates a small magnet-wheel with speed sufficien 
to generate an electric current for the lamp. 

REv. COLUMBAN TuHuIs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—Victor L. Berger, socialist con man from 
Milwaukee, was barred out of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of 309 to 1. His seat has 
been decla vacant. Under the Espionage 
Act he was convicted of disloyalty during the war 
and was sentenced to twenty years imprisonment. 
In spite of all this he has been reelected by the 
socialist element of Wisconsin. 

—tThe Sisters of Mercy are building a $250,000 


hospital at Muskegon, Michigan 

—On Nov. 10th a noble soul, a valiant woman, 
Mother Amadeus, O. S. U., after passing through 
the crucible of long and intense suffering, died 


at Seattle, Wash., at the advanced age of 73. 
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Mother Amadeus was provincial of the Ursulines 
of the Northwest—including Alaska. On _ the 
30th of June, 1919, she was brought back from 
the furthermost missions where she had spent 
nearly a year in her apostolic work. Her union 
with God is said to have been very intimate. 

—Biblica, a scriptural review, a néw publica- 
tion of interest to biblical scholars is announced. 
It will appear quarterly at Rome. 

—It is reported that, because of lack of sup- 
port, My Message, the official organ of the dio- 
cese of St. Cloud, Minn., will cease publication. 

—A new feast on the calendar, All Saints of 
Ireland, has been instituted and will hencefor- 
ward be celebrated in Ireland on Nov. 6th. A 
litany of Irish Saints, for private use, has epis- 
copal sanction. 

—Spiritism is evidently making headway in 
Great Britain where it is now numbered among 
the religious sects. It is said to have 360 church- 
es. 
—If the utterances we read, be true, then the 
“Hun atrocities” in Belgium pale to a mere 
specter and vanish in thin air when compared 
with British atrocities in Egypt, and that, mind 
you, not some decades ago, but so recently as 
March 1919. The deeds of immorality, cruelty, 
and brutality perpetrated by the Tommies will not 
bear repetition in these pages. The press is silent. 

—0On the last Sunday of November public trib- 
ute was paid to the memory of fifty-seven Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, army nurses in the Civil and 
Spanish American Wars. The United States 
Government had previously sent white tomb- 
stones to mark the graves of these departed 
heroines. Rt. Rev. Bishop Gallagher, of Detroit, 
celebrated a Pontifical Military Mass in St. 
Mary’s Chapel. Cardinals, Gibbons and O’Connell 
were represented. Very Rev. John Cavanaugh, 
of Washington, preached the sermon, while Msgr. 
John P. Chidwick, rector of Dunwoodie Seminary, 
chaplain of the Maine in 1898, delivered a patri- 
otic address at the exercises in the afternoon. 
The army was represented by Col. George W. 
Freyermuth. These ceremonies took place at No- 
tre Dame, Indiana. 

—The Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, whom 
our Lord commissioned to promote the devotion 
to His Sacred Heart, will, it is reported, be 
canonized on May 13th. 

—According to an utterance of Archbishop 
Walsh of Dublin, Ireland is under martial law. 

—tThe spirit of socialism has encircled the 
earth; it has pervaded every land; it has made 
its appearance in all civilized countries. In Cath- 
olic countries we should least of all expect to find 
it, yet in the recent elections held in Buenos 
Aires, Argentine, South America, a socialist, on 
the ticket for mayor, carried the elections. 

—The century old daily St. Louis Republic, 
owing to the high cost of material and labor, 
has suspended publication. 

—Newspapers and periodicals may soon be re- 
quired to limit their size during the next eighteen 
months, if a bill to that effect—now before Con- 
gress—carries, so as to relieve congested condi- 


tions. 

—“The findings of the Fall Committee,” says 
The Record, of Louisville, “reveal an awful con- 
dition of things in Mexico. In Mexico City there 


are 129,000 homeless children. Bandits are car- 
rying off women, children are on the streets 
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clotheless; they are meeting awful fates, girls 
are sold to ruffians, little ones are eating garbage, 
continuous bloodshed, outrage after outrage, a- 
trocity after atrocity, and like demonry seems to 
be the state of that unhappy country.” 

—St. Rose Academy, at Vincennes, which is 
conducted by the Sisters of Providence, celebrated 
the 76th anniversary of its foundation not long 


ago. 

—L. Wm. Merger, able editor of the Southern 
Messenger, a splendid Catholic paper published 
at San Antonio, Texas, died recently. Rt. Rev. 
A. J. Drossaerts, Bishop of San Antonio, pon- 
tificated at the funeral and preached an eloquent 
and touching eulogy. 

—vVery Rev. Paul Joseph Volk, a deservi 
priest of the diocese of Louisville and a no 
missionary in forei lands, is dead. Father 
Volk was born in Germany in 1841. In 1869, 
four years after his ordination, he came to Amer- 
ica and affiliated with the diocese of Louisville. 
Burning with zeal for the conversion of the 
heathen, he went to South America in 1880. 
There he labored among the Indians, of whom 
he converted many. Later he labored in Panama, 
where he built the beautiful church at Colon. 
In 1915 he returned to Louisville. In August of 
the same year a public celebration was accorded 
him in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination. His indefatigable zeal not yet satis- 
fied, he undertook the arduous labors of some of 
the widely spread Kentucky missions. To reach 
these missions he rode on horseback. Early in 
November, this man of God, filled with apostolic 
zeal, ——— passed to his reward at Mt. St. 
rg , Ky., whither he had retired to end his 

ays. 

—Every municipality in France shall, accord- 
ing to a recently enacted law, every year, on All 
Souls Day, do solemn honor to those who have 
died for their country. 

—Sisters of the Institute of Joan of Are is 
the name of a sisterhood founded at Ottawa, 
Canada, for the protection and care of girls a- 
way from home. 

—November 21st was the sixty-fifth birthday 
of Pope Benedict XV now gloriously reigning. 

—Roman correspondents write that st 
are again thronging the streets of Rome. Stu- 
dents are returning to resume the studies that 
were interrupted by the war. The various na- 
tional colleges are assuming new life. Hunga- 
rian theological students, who were formerly 
conspicuous for their red cassocks, have now 
donned the somber black. They will probably 
not appear in red again. 

—On the first anniversary of the signing of the 
armistice, Nov. 11th, His Eminence Felix Cardi- 
nal von Hartmann, Archbishop of Cologne, de- 
parted this life. The Cardinal was born Dec. 
15, 1851. On May 25, 1914, he was ranked among 
the —* of the Church. 

—tThe International Catholic Congress adver- 
tised to take place at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, 
a Lo mage in os of _——— , an 

ne, was, a special requ rom 
Vatican, postponed till spring. 

—Cardinal Gibbons has expressed himself in 
favor of some form of military egg von Mee the 
young men of our country. The Cardi be- 

eves that such training will be productive of 


several good effects: it will develop the young 
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physically and morally, and will instil into them 
a spirit of obedience to lawful suhonty- He 
does not fear that such preparation will make 
for war, but rather for peace, for other nations, 
seeing our preparedness, will be reluctant to 
draw us into the danger of war. 

—Bishop Frederick J. Kinsman, who was for- 
merly at the head of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Delaware, has renounced his allegiance 
to Protestantism and has been admitted into the 
one true fold. Cardinal Gibbons received the 
convert. Would that all our kinsmen were of 


the Faith. 

—On August 31st, according to a ~~ given 
out, the —— debt of the United States had 
risen to $26,596,701,648,01, but in less than three 
months it had been reduced 7 more than 
$400,000,000. Even if a few millions be sub- 
tracted, the debt still remains quite a respectable 
sum. 


—The Rev. Dr. Weinand, general secretary of 
the St. Boniface Society in Germany, has sent 
a most urgent appeal, to the priests of the Unit- 
ed States, for clothing for the younger members 
of the clergy in Germany. The ary of an 
assistant priest there is very meager, so meager, 
in fact, that a whole year’s salary will not suffice, 
at present high prices, to buy even one suit of 
clothes. Unless erica comes to their aid they 
will soon be reduced to beggary and will have 
to appear in public in dress unbecoming the 
clerical state. 

—lIn what part of the world is help not needed? 
The poverty stricken lie at our very doors, Aus- 
trian children are dying of hunger and cold, all 
Europe is torn and bleeding, India, China, Africa 
—yes, the whole world—is stretching forth its 
hands to receive our chari and sympathy. 
Among others, whose appeal for aid is heard, is 
a voice from the Philippine Islands from the 
Rev. W. Cain, of Cubatuan, Iloilo, who implores 
charity for his famine stricken flock. 

—The King of Italy has nominated Count 
Santucci for the Senate. This is the first time 
that a Catholic has been nominated since 1870. 
Let us hope that there are better things in store 
for our down-trodden brethren, the sorely tried 
flock of Christ in sunny Italy, where the Faith 
was first planted by the Apostles themselves, 
who glorified God by the preaching of the Word 
and by the shedding of their life-blood in the 
sacred cause. 

—Most pitiful are the appeals that reach us 
from the starving children in Austria and Ger- 
many. America is loosening her heart strings 
and opening up her purse to bring aid to the 
poor emaciated sufferers. Judging from photo- 
graphs of the poor little sufferers, one might 
think they were unfortunates of India where 
famines occur with greater frequency. This 
misery is only one of the terrible consequences 
of a war that was fought for the sake of “human- 
ity’—God save the mark! A letter from the 
stricken land says that meat costs from $3 to 
$4 a pound. There is “little lard, no coffee, no 
cocoa, little flour, no dry vegetables.” They have 


no coal; wood costs fifteen cents a pound. They 
ask for provisions, clothing, food stuffs, and 
funds. dod help the needy 


—In response to an appeal for aid, Pope Ben- 
edict XV_ has issued to the Bishops of the Cath- 
olic world a letter in which he designates Sunday, 
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Dec. 28th, the feast of the Holy Innocents, as 
a day for collecting alms for the little Austrian 
sufferers who number many thousands. A report 
from Vienna says that more than 80,000 out of 
100,000 children are diseased and stunted from 
lack of proper nourishment. Children of twelve 
look no more than eight. The Holy Father has 
given the world a good example by heading the 
relief fund with a contribution of $20,000. 

—An American donor, whose name has not 
been revealed, has given the princely sum of 
$100,000 towards the $500,000 fund being raised 
for the University of Louvain. 

—aAs a result of the recent elections at Rome 
the Catholic party has 100 deputies. They are sur- 
Pp , however, by the Socialists who have 158 
and by the Libe who have 161. 

—We read with pleasure that the Cathedral 
of Rheims, which we were led to believe to be a 
mere heap of ruins, is in use again since All 
Saints’ Day. 

—At St. Patrick’s Church, in Washington, a 
Mass is now celebrated at 4 a. m., on Sundays, 
for the benefit of the printers who work till 3. 

—At Sacramento, Calif., a Sisters’ hospital, 
which will cost $400,000, is to be erected on a six- 
acre plot of ground. 

—The K. of C. have completed a la and 
beautiful home which they are building for the 
Catholic students of the University of Missouri 
at Columbia. The home will be formally opened 
on Jan. 4th. 

—Rev. Joseph Maria Neri, S. J., died at the 
University of Santa Clara, Calif., on Nov. 17th. 
Father Neri, who was born of a noble family at 
Novara, Italy, on Jan. 16, 1836, was a noted 
scientist. As long ago as 1867 he had electric 
are lights at the Jesuit college in San Francisco, 
which was many months before such lights were 
installed in the city itself. During the past six- 
teen years, owing to close application of the eyes 
in scientific studies, Father Neri lost his sight. 
He had, however, commi several Masses to 
memory and was thus enabled to offer up the 
Holy Sacrifice daily until within a few days of 
his death. Father Neri was the last of a band 
of missionaries that went to California about 
sixty years ago. ? 

—Seventeen American priests died in the ser- 
vice of Uncle Sam in the great conflict abroad. 

—In Catholic Bavaria an attempt is being made 
to deprive the schools of religion and religious 
training. The Bishops have entered a protest. 

—Rev. Louis G. Deppen, who for the 
quarter of a century so ably conducted The Rec- 
ord, the official publication of the diocese of 
Louisville, is dead. Father Deppen was born at 
Louisville in 1847. He cuca out in life as a 
traveling salesman. Perceiving in himself a call 
to the higher life, he entered the Preston Park 
Seminary and then went to Innsbruck, Austria, 
where he completed his theological studies. Fa- 
ther Deppen was of a gentle and amiable disposi- 
tion. e will be remembered, too, for his great 
charity. The Record was published in support 
of the orphans. 


From the Missions 


—Very Rev. Thomas F. Price, superior of 
Maryknoll, died on Sept. 12th, of appendicitis, 
in St. Paul’s Hospital at Hongkong, China, whith- 
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er he had gone to establish the American mis- 
sioners. Together with Father Walsh he was 
the founder of the American foreign missionary 
movement. © 

—Japan, it is said, may confiscate all the 
properties of the missions in the province of 
Shantung, China, where there are many flour- 
ishing missions. 

—Very Rev. Nicholas Blum, S. V. D., second 
superior general of the F po missionary Society 
of the Divine Word, died recently at the mother- 
house of the Society at Steyl, Holland. The head- 
— of the Society in this country are at 

echny, Ill. 

—By orders from Rome the American Jesuits 
of the Missouri Province are to send missionaries 
to the mission field in India. 

—The Archbishop of Cincinnati has established 
an archdiocesan missionary board, which he has 
a in charge of the Rev. Joseph H. Stein- 

runner. 

—By an agreement between Rome and Japan, 
French Capuchins will replace the German mis- 
sionaries in the Caroline Islands. 


Eucharistic 


—In commemoration of its 400th anniversary, 
the city of Havana, Cuba, held its first Eucha- 
ristic Congress, which is pronounced a grand suc- 
cess. The Congress opened at the Cathedral on 
Nov. 9th with splendid music, both vocal and 
instrumental. A hymn in honor of, the Holy 
Ghost, composed for the occasion, was skillfully 
rendered by the Cathedral Choir. The Rt. Rev. 
Peter Gonzales y Estrada, D. D., Bishop of Ha- 
vana, then formally opened the Congress. He 
welcomed the Apostolic Delegate, the Archbishop, 
visiting Bishops, government officials, members 
of the diplomatic corps—including representatives 
of the various South American republics, and 
Mexico—and the delegates, then he set forth the 
purposes and scope of the First Eucharistic Con- 
gress. This was followed by a solo, “Vida d’A- 
more.” The Very Rev. Felipe Caballero, Dean 
of the Cathedral Chapter of Havana, in a scholar- 
ly paper discussed “The Holy Eucharist as an 
antidote against modern errors and heresies.” The 
Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Titus Trocchi,D.D., 
D.C.L., Titular Archbishop of Lacedaemon, pre- 
sided over the general sessions of the Congress. 

—The archdiocese of Portland, Oregon, held 
its fifteenth annual Eucharistic Conference on 
Nov. 19th, at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Portland. 
The sermon on the Eucharist as a source of life 
and cheer to the devout recipient and as a 
remedy for the social ills of the day, was preached 
by the Paulist Father McMullen. The Rt. Rev. 
Archbishop presided over the sessions of the Con- 
ference. The afternoon session was closed with 
Benediction at which the Rt. Rev. Abbot Adel- 
helm, O. S. B., officiated. 


Benedictine 


—Cardinal Gasquet, 0. S has been a 


= 
pointed Librarian and Archivist of the Holy 
Roman Church. 
—Bishop Benzler, O. S. B., formerly of Metz, 
has been made archbishop of -Attaba, Asia Minor. 
—The abbey of Beuron is said to be publishing 
a new paper. 
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—The Rt. Rev. G ry Danner, O. S. B., ab- 
bot of St. Boniface in Munich, is dead. 

—tThe Abbey of Emaus, at Prague, in Bohemia, 
has undertaken the establishment of two new 
foundations—one at Gruesau, in Silesia, the 
other, in Wuerttemberg. 

—Duke Charles Alexander, of Wuerttemberg, 
has renounced the world and entered the famous 
abbey of Beuron. He is now called Fr. Charles. 

—The new abbot of Melleray, Chateaubriand, 
France, is the Rt. Rev. de Keryvallan, of the 
Trappist monastery near Kings Bridge, England. 
The bishop of Nantes officiated at the ceremonies 
which took place Oct. 20th. 

—aAbbot-Bishop Leo Haid, O. S. B., of Belmont, 
N. C., celebra on Thanksgiving Day, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his profession as a Benedic- 
tine. His Lordship is Abbot of Mary Help Abbey 
at Belmont and Vicar Apostolic of North Caro- 
lina. Abbot Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., of St. 
Vincent’s Archabbey, Pennsylvania, celebrated 
the Pontifical High Mass on the occasion, while 
Bishop Regis Canevin, of Pittsburg, > 

—At St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J., Rev. 
Rhabanus Gutmann, O. S. B., celebrated the gold- 
en jubilee of his profession. The Rt. Rev. Ab- 
bot Ernest Helmstetter, O. S. B., celebrated a 
Pontifical High Mass and Abbot Charles Mohr, 
O. S. B., of St. Leo Abbey, Florida, preached. 

—Father Gregory Gerrer, O. S. B., of Sacred 
Heart Abbey, Oklahoma, an artist of some re- 
nown, who restored the art collection at Notre 
Dame University, is teaching art at the Universi- 
ty. At the close of the past school year the 
University conferred on him the. honorary title 
of Doctor of Laws. While Dr. Gerrer was pursu- 
ing a course in art under Italian masters at 
Rome, he was privileged to be the first, if we 
mistake not, to paint Pius X of happy memory. 


The Dream of Gerontius 


An Appreciation 
(Continued from page 271) 


gins a sweet and soothing rest. As if on angel 
wings, we, too, are carried along until the su- 
preme moment when Newman’s line: “I go before 
my Judge. Ah!”.... disclose the Beatific Vision. 
One glance from that ravishing countenance 
quickens but consumes Gerontius. 

Again the “adequate expression” in sentences 
possessing not only a pleasing cadence but full 
of strength and beauty. They round out the 
refined, deep, broad character of the production. 
How better could “genuine and typical emotion” 
be expressed than by the impersonations of fear, 
dread, terror, death, refreshment, rest, new life, 
awe, yearning for God, and overwhelming desire 
to expiate with which the beautiful poem is 
filled? 

“Heart speaketh unto heart” as we read the 
angel’s parting words: 

“Farewell, but not for ever! brother dear, 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow, 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow.” 
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APPY NEW YEAR! BOYS AND GIRLS: 

—We have said good bye to 1919 and here 

we are on the threshold of 1920 ready to be- 
gin a new year. We hear much about new re- 
solutions and starting the new year right. It is 
a very good idea for us to make an examination 
of conscience at the close of each day and re- 
solve to start each morning. It is so much easier 
to be good for a day than for a year that, if 
we resolve each ee to do right, we shall 
stand a better chance of having a more nearly 
perfect year. Here is wishing the Boys and 
Girls of the Children’s Corner a bright, happy, 
and successful 1920. 


LEAN UPON MY ARM, MOTHER. 


“Pray lean upon my arm, mother, 
Your form is feeble now, 

And silvery are the locks that shade 
The furrows on your brow. 


“Your step is not so strong, mother, 
As in the days gone by. 

But strong as ever is the love 
That beams within your eye. 


“When I was a babe, mother, 
With tender love inspired, 

You carried me for many an hour 
Until your arm was ti 


“From childhood up to manhood’s years, 
Through every pain and ill, 

You watched me with a lovin 
You watch my welfare still. 


eye, 


“And shall I fail you now, mother, 
When all your strength has fied, 

Neglect to guide your feeble steps 
As through life’s vale you tread? 


“Your eyes are dim with age, mother, 
Care lines are on your brow, 

The little feet you guided once 
Are strong to guide you now. 


“Then lean upon my arm, mother, 
Henceforth life’s journey through; 

What you did so long for him, 
Your boy will do for you.” 


KING ARTHUR AND THE ROUND TABLE 
(Continued) 


All the sieges were fulfilled except the Siege 
Perilous. All the doors and windows of the pal- 
ace went shut by themselves and the hall was 
not greatly darkened. Then an old man came 
in. He was clothed in white. No one knew who 
he was or whence he came. He brought with him 
a young knight without sword or shield save a 
scabbard hanging by his side. 


The old man said, “Peace be with you. I bring 
here a young knight who is of the line of kings 
and related to Joseph of Arimathea who took our 
Lord’s body down from the cross whereby the 
marvels of this court and of strange realms shall 
be fully accomplished.” 

Then the old man led the young man to the 
Siege Perilous beside which sat Launcelot. And 
the _ man lifted up the cloth which covered 
the Siege and found these letters, “This is the 
Siege of Galahad, the high prince.” 

Galahad sat down in that place and the old 
man went away. And the ights wondered 
greatly that one so young dare sit in this 
and they said, “This is he by whom the Holy 
Grail shall be found for never before has one 
sat in this place that harm did not come to him.” 

King Arthur came unto Galahad and said, “Sir 
you are welcome; for you shall move many 
knights to seek for the Holy Grail.” Then the 
King took him by the hand and led him to the 
river that he might see the floating stone. And 
when they were come to the river the king said, 
“Sir this is a great marvel. Many knights have 
tried to pull the sword from the stone and have 
failed.” Galahad answered, “This is no marvel. 
It is my adventure, not theirs. I brought no 
sword with me. Here hangs a scabbard by my 
side.” He laid his hand upon the sword and 
drew it from the stone. “God shall send you a 
shield,” said King Arthur. 

Then there came a lady riding on a white horse 
She saluted the king and said, “Sir King, to thee 
shall befall the greatest honor that ever befell 
a king in Britain. Today the Holy Grail shall 
appear in thy house and feed thee and thy knights 
of the Round Table.” She then went her way. 

Then King Arthur said to his knights, “I am 
sure that from this day you shall go in search 
of the Sangreal and I shall never see you to- 
gether again and so before we separate I will 
see you all together in the meadow of Camelot 
to joust.” So all the knights put on armor and 
went into the meadow for a tournament. A tour- 
nament was a pageant in which two aos 
parties of men on horseback with blun weap- 
ons contended to see which was the more skillful 
in handling weapons. ; 

Sir Galahad played so well that all wondered. 
He won victories over all the other knights. 

And when the tournament had ended they went 
home to Camelot. And while they were at sup- 
per they heard such a noise and commotion that 
they thought the house would fall in. In the 
midst of this confusion a sunbeam entered the 
room. It was seven times brighter than they had 
ever seen by day. The grace of the Holy Ghost 
shone upon them all. All those knights seemed 
fairer than they had oe pen before. For 


some time no knight speak. 
Then the Holy Grail entered the hall. 


It was 
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covered with a cloth of white satin containing 
silver and gold threads. No one could see who 
carried the Holy Grail. And then the hall was 
filled with good odors and every knight had such 
things to eat and drink as he had never had 
fore. And when the Holy Grail had been borne 
through the hall it departed so suddenly that no 
one could tell whither it went. Then the knights 
were able to speak and they gave thanks to God 
for His goodness. 

The knights then rose up and vowed that they 
would go in search of the Holy Grail that they 
might see it more openly for it was covered when 
it was borne through the hall. 

King Arthur became very sad when he heard 
this and he said, “Ye have bereft me of the 
fairest fellowship and the truest of knighthood 
that were ever seen together in any realm of 
the world. For when they depart hence I am 
sure they will never meet more in this world, 
for many shall die in the quest. I have loved 
them as well as my life, and the departing of this 
fellowship grieves me right sore.” And Kin 
Arthur wept. The next morning the one hundre 
and fifty knights of the Round Table put on their 
helms and departed. And there was great weep- 
ing and sorrow. 

We shall follow the adventures of Sir Galahad 
in our next issue. If you will look on the cover 
of THE GRAIL you will see a picture of Sir Galah- 
ad, the virgin Knight, kneeling. 

(To be continued) 


DREAMS 


If the iceman should come to me some day, 
While weighing out a pooee at my back door, 
And, dropping it upon the porch, should say: 
“It was so cold last year and year before, 
The crop is long and we have cut the price”— 
If he should just say that and lay the ice 
On my back step and then dirve on—but hush! 
Such dreams as this are only silly gush. 


Or if the butcher, wrapping up my steak, 
Should say: “You know, the corn crop was so 
vast, 
And feed so cheap, we’re able now to make 
A slight reduction in the price at last”— 
I say, if he should tell me that and take 
Two cents a pound from last week’s price of 


I wonder if the shock—but pshaw! why spare 
The time to build such castles in the air? 


Or if the baker, doling out my bread, 
Should put a penny back into my hand, 
And say: “The world will be more cheaply fed, 
Since there is a large wheat crop in the land”— 
I say, if he should voluntarily 
Return a single penny unto me, 
I wonder if I’d be—but, Heart, be still; 
There is no possibility he will! 


Or if my tailor, deftly sizing me 
For a new suit, should say: “You know that 


sheep 
Are multiplying fast and wool will be 
In cloth upon the market very cheap”’— 
I say, if he should just say that and take 
Five dollars from the price—well, then, I’d 
wake 
Right up and rub my sleepy eyes and laugh, 
To think of tailors giving me such chaff. 
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I know that these are merely dreams—that ice 
And meat and bread are going up—that crop 
Or weather will do naught but raise the price: 
There is no likelih of any 1 
But my employer tells me he give 
Me higher wage—it costs so much to live— 
So now I do not need to skimp and scratch— 
My pipe is out! Has any one a match? 
J. W. FOLEY. 


BIBLE HISTORY LESSON 


It is hard for us to understand that this beauti- 
ful world was not here at one time. We cannot 
think just what it means to say that there was no 
land and no water, no trees, no flowers, and no 
pretty plants. But that is true. There was no 
person nor thing but God. He always was and 
always will be. 

Then God made the world. He created the 
land and the water. But all was darkness. Then 
God said, “Let there be light.” And the sun, 
the stars, and the moon appeared to give light. 
God created the world out of nothing. It was 
an act of His all-powerful will. Then God creat- 
ed the birds, and fishes, and insects, and all the 
creatures of the earth. Last of all He made a 
man and a woman. The man He named Adam 
and the woman He named Eve. 

God did all this in six days, out of nothing. 
by His word alone. On the seventh day, God 
rested from His work and blessed that day. 

This seventh day was afterward called the 
Sabbath by the Jews, because Sabbath means 
“to rest from labor.” 

But after our Blessed Lord was crucified by 
the wicked Jews, the followers of our Lord, the 
apostles, chose Sunday, the first day of the week, 
as their day of rest. They chose Sunday be- 
cause it was on Sunday that Our Savior arose 
from the dead. 

God placed Adam and Eve in a beautiful gar- 
den of trees and fruits and pretty flowers. Love- 
ly birds sang in the branches of the trees. But- 
terflies and bees played among the sweet-smell- 
ing flowers. Animals of every kind enjoyed 
themselves in the garden. 

God told Adam and Eve that they might live 
in the garden as long as they were good. He 
told them they might go wherever they wished 
and do whatever they wished except eat the fruit 
of one tree, which w in the garden. This 
lovely garden was ed the garden of Paradise. 

“> month we shall learn more about Adam 
an ve. 


Lesson in Expression 


The following reading is appropriate for a boy 
but may also be given by a girl. Do not recite 
rapidly. Imagine that you are this small boy 
and that you are telling this to one of your chums. 
Say it as if you meant it. 


THE SMALL BOY’S TROUBLE 


Before they had arithmetic, 
Or telescopes or chalk, 

Or blackboards, maps and copy books— 
When they could only talk. 


Before Columbus came to show 
The world geography, 
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What did they teach the little boy 
Who went to school like me? 


There wasn’t any grammar then; 
They couldn’t read nor spell, 
For books were not invented yet— 

I think ’twas just as well. 


There were not any rows of dates, 
Or laws, or wars, or kings, 

Or generals, or victories, 
Or any of those things. 


There couldn’t be much to learn; 
There wasn’t much to know, 
*Twas nice to be a boy 
Ten thousand years ago. 


For history had not begun, 
The world was wey new, 

And in the school I don’t see what 
The children had to do. 


Now always there is more to learn— 
How history does grow! : 
And every day they find new things 
They think we ought to know. 


And if it must go on like this 
I’m glad to live today, 

For boys ten thousand years from now 
Will not have time to play! 


TIME AFTER TIME 


Two boys stood close to a number of workmen 
busily engaged :n constructing a emg - “That 
e 


seems like nice work,” said one to 
observingly, as he watched a mechanic driving, 
with well-aimed force, nail after nail into place. 

“Yes, I should like to be a carpenter, but I 
could never have the patience to hit the same nail 
so many time,” answered the other boy. : 

The workman paused, his hammer lifted mid- 
way, and smiled, “You would never make a 
mechanic, then,” he said, “since it is only re- 
peated efforts that brings good results.” 

This is true os any line of work you ma 

ursue. The art of accomplishing a task skill- 

y is not learned in a day, but often represents 
years of steadfast toil. This ought not to dis- 
courage us, however, but rather to increase our 
desire to succeed. It is true that “no great thing 
was ever lightly won.” 

A boy who, early in life, sets about his work, 
whatever it may be, in earnest, is likely to ac- 
complish wonderful results. “That son of yours 
is a born farmer,” remarked one man approving- 
ly to another, as he noted the energetic manner 
in which the lad performed his tas 

“John always does his level best at everything,” 
was the reply. 

That is really the secret of the whole matter 
—our level best, and stopping at nothing short 
of it. Lately a man who had distinguished him- 
self in war was being entertained in a home, 
where a bright-eyed lad sat in his seat, eagerly 
af to the conversation. 

“Well, my boy,” said the gentleman, “of what 
are you thinking?” 

“Sir,” was the answer, “I mean to be a great 
soldier like you.” 

“O,” he said, as he laid bare a hidden scar, 
“are you willing to pay the cost?”—Exchange. 
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CHILDREN’S CUTE SAYINGS 


A aang org teacher said one morning, 
«Children, what story shall I tell you this morn- 
i 7 
"EPlease ma’am tell us about the wart in heav- 
en.” 

“The wart in heaven,” exclaimed the astonished 
teacher. “Why, dear child, I do not remember 
ever telling you 7 such story.” 

_ “Oh yes, you it to us nearly every morn- 
ing.” 

“How does it begin? Can you remember a 
part of it? Perhaps if you help me I can re- 
member,” said the teacher. 

“Yes, I can say the first of it,” answered the 
child. “It ikes this, ‘Our Father wart in 
Heaven.’ ” The teacher learned a lesson that time. 


Sometimes grown-ups pray so rapidly that lit- 
tle children understand the words quite different- 
RA from those that are really said as in the above 
illustration. Here is another example. Little 
Earl was a Kindergarten tot. He went to church 
and heard the litany. When the people answered 
“Pray for us,” it sounded very differently to Ear’ 
who asked his mother, when he reached home, 
why the people said, “Crave crust.” 


Here is another illustration of praying indis- 
tinctly. Little Leslie was a Protestant child who 
was sent to the Catholic Kindergarten. He came 
early one morning and went into church with 
the other children to say the Rosary in common. 
When he reached home he told his mother that 
they went into church, put their hands in a tub 
of water, and then they said, “ ‘Strawberry short- 
cake, Gooseberry pie,’ about two hundred times.” 
We should learn from these illustrations to pray 
in such a manner that what we say will be dis- 
tinctly understood. 


Little Roy had gone with his mother to spend 
the day with a friend. He was very fond of 
lunching between meals but had been cautioned 
by his mother not to ask for anything to eat. 

e obeyed splendidly. After an hour or so the 
lady remembered that little boys sometimes get 
hungry so she said, “Roy, don’t you want some- 
thing to eat?” Roy replied, “Yes, I ought to have 
had it a long time ago.” 


The minister was taking dinner with a certain 
family and was asked to say grace. During the 
prayer, little Roy, who was mumbling to himself, 
nearly took away his mother’s breath when he 
burst out with, “I beat you through, didn’t 1?” 


Little Grace, with her father and mother, was 
stopping at a hotel. At breakfast one morning 
she set up a terrible howl. When her parents 
succeeded in calming her she said she wanted 
“two ae like Daddy.” It was some time before 
her mother discovered that her father had stacked 
his pancakes while she had only one on her plate. 


The teacher gave the language class the word 
mournful to be camped sees in a sentence. Af- 
ter much deliberation, Eleanor produced the fol- 
lowing: “When you eat to much dinner, you are 
mourn full.” 
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—To remind us of the recurrence of Thanksgiv- 
ing, and possibly, too, to whet our appetites for 
turkey, cranberries, and pumpkin pie, a pleasant 
entertainment was given in the hall at 9 a. m. 
Vocal and instrumental music, with spasms of 
oratory interpersed, sufficed to tune us up to 
the right pitch. 

—tThe Benedictine Fathers Robert and Norbert, 
professors at Jrsper College, spent Thanksgiv- 
ing in our midst. They bring us good tidings 
from the College. 

—tThe other clerical visitors, whom we were 
glad to welcome on the same occasion, were Fa- 
thers Charles Rahm, ’06—’11, of Morganfield, Ky., 
J. Joseph FitzGibbon, ’14-’17, recently ordained, 
now of Henshaw, Ky., and Omer Eisenman, ’04— 
15, assistant at Leopold, Ind., and missionary at 
large.—Among visitors of the laity, we were ha 
py to have with us fathers, brothers, and friends 
of some of the students. 

—Another of the younger students, Albert 
Walter, went to the hospital to have a trouble- 
some appendix removed. Those who still carry 
a useless appendix about are out of date and it 
can soon be said with truth, as our esteemed 
contemporary remarks, that only the older edi- 
tions have an appendix. 

—The feast of the Immaculate Conception, Dec. 
8th, is the patronal feast of the Church in the 
United States. The Swiss-American Congrega- 
tion of the Benedictine Order—which numbers 
six abbeys—is likewise under the patronage of 
the Immaculate Mother. This feast, as usual, 
was celebrated at the Abbey with great solemni- 
ty. At 9 a.m. there was a Pontifical High Mass 
with a sermon by Father Henry. During the 
Mass two clerics of Second Theology, Stephen 
Thuis and Matthew Preske, surrounded by the 
community, pronounced their solemn vows. Mrs. 
F. A. Thuis, mother of the former, and Stephen 
Preske, brother of the latter, were here to wit- 
ness the ceremonies. 

—Dr. Carl Abell, ’07-’08, recently returned 
from overseas, is now at St. Mary’s Hospital 
assisting Dr. E. B. Long, Evansville’s foremost 
surgeon. Before entering service, Dr. 
served a year as intern at St. Mary’s. 

—Rev. John E. Walleser, ’86, pastor at Gor- 
ham, Kan., in the Leavenworth diocese, is another 
name that has been added to the number of our 
deceased alumni. R. I. P. 

—Rt. Rev. Placidus Hoenerbach, O. S. B., Ab- 
bot of St. Mary’s Abbey, Richardton, N. D., spent 
several days in our midst at the end of November. 

—Very Rev. Dean F. X. Unterreitmeier, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Evansville, as announced 
in our last issue, celebrated, on Dec. 3rd, the Sil- 
ver Jubilee of his ordination. The Rt. Rev. 
Ordinary of the diocese, together with a goodly 
number of the clergy, took part in the celebra- 
tion. Father Prior represented the Abbey. In 
the form of a well-filled purse the congregation 
presented the jubilarian with a token of their 
esteem as well as a memento of the occasion. 
The priests of the deanery also made up a purse. 

—We regret to hear that the Rev. Charles 
Kabey, ’00-’10, pastor of St. Mark’s, Perry Coun- 


ty, is in poor health. Fathers from the Abbey 
are helping him out on Sundays. 

—The students of both departments, with 
some help from the parish made up eight la: 
boxes of clothing, besides a cash contribution, 
of which they sent to the Central Verein, at St. 
Louis, to be forwarded for the relief of the suf- 
fering children in Austria. 

—Leo Reiss, who is studying for the Belleville 
diocese, left for St. Louis, in Ember Week, to 
receive Minor Orders from the hands of Arch- 
=e Glennon. 

—tEarly in December, John Vasen, of first. 
Philosophy, was called to Linn, Mo., by the death 
of his mother. THE GRAIL extends sympathy. 

—Owing to serious trouble with one of his eyes, 
Rev. John Vagedes, a deacon of the seminary, 
was absent for several weeks under the doctor’s. 
care. 

—Andrew O’Keefe, a budding philosopher, was 
home at Thanksgiving to witness the marriage 
of an only sister. 

—tThe one topic of conversation at the semi- 
nary, as we close the chronicle, is—(can you 
guess it?)—Christmas Vacation, which will be 
here in another week. Yes, the holidays are at 
our very door and old Santa is not far off—he 
has stopped to hitch his reindeer just around the 
corner. Hang up your biggest stockings by the 
fireplace where he can find them with ease. Don’t 
make him hunt all over the house to find a place 
to leave his gifts for you. May he deposit there- 
in together with lots and lots of other good 
things, enough good cheer and sunshine to last 
you for another twelvemonth.—The Chronicle 
cannot keep pace with the dating of THe Gram, 
hence, in the January number, we beg to offer you 
best wishes for a MERRY CHRISTMAS, 1919, and 
a Happy New YEAR, 1920. 


In the December number of THE GRAIL we 
duly recorded the placing of an ornamental cross 
of stone on an eastern gable of the new seminary. 
Were it still there, we should have no need to 
relate the following. The derrick used to hoist 
the cross was left in statu quo, and thereby hangs 
a tale. On November 29th, a dark and dismal 
day, a violent wind—in fits and blasts that seemed 
almost a hurricane—arose at noon. It swept the 
clouds from off the sky and threatened to tear 
up things generally. It played hide-and-go-seek 
with all that was not firmly anchored to the 
ground, it swung the scaffoldings to and fro, and 
parried with the derrick, which drew back its 
mighty arm with unaccustomed violence 
dealt the newly-set cross a mortal blow, tho 
no irreverence was meant. The shock of 
blow, however, was so great that, unmindful of 
its recent groans and sighs, the derrick J 
the sacred symbol from its moorings—five stories 
high—into the hospitable bosom of Mother 
Earth, where a slight contusion remains to 
the place of contact. In its mad flight down- 
ward, the cross carried with it an ornament, like- 
wise done in stone, that decorated the corner 
where wall and gable meet. Fragments of what 
had. been were gathered up later and removed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





ACADEMY of the IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION 


Ferdinand, Indiana. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls and 
young Ladies, conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Benedict. Commissioned by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the State of Indiana to confer on its 
graduates all privileges and rights of Commis- 
sioned High Schools. Special facilities for the 
study of Music and Art. Location healthful and 
convenient, grounds extensive and beautiful. 
Building well equipped for educational work. 
Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, Cul- 
tured Manners. Thorough moral and religious 
training. For particulars address: 


SISTER SUPERIOR, 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception, 
Ferdinand, Indiana. 

















PRIVATE 


Secretaries 


Wanted immediately for institution near 
Chicago. Main work, correspondence. Ap- 
plicants must be good typists and have a 
perfect knowledge of English. Free board 
in institution. Men or young men should 
send application with terms and references 


Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S. V. D., 
Techny, Illinois 














St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


79th YEAR 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Standard 
Courses leading to Degrees. Depart- 
ments of Expression, Ho old 
Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art, Elective Courses, 12 
buildings, gymnasium, natator- 
ium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Member of the North Central 
Association of C 
ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 
Preparato and Special 
Courses. "For Bulletins and 
Illustrated Booklet address 
THE REGISTRAR Box 31 
St Mary-of-the- Woods, Ind. 





























A New Boy’s Story 


HELD IN THE 
EVERGLADES 


BY 
Rev. H. S. SPALDING, S.J. 


Author of *‘The Cave by the Beech Fork,” etc. 

















The story of an American 
lad, who, unconsciously in 
his own little way, con- 
tributes his bit towards helping 
Uncle sam win the war. The 
tele deals with a red-headed, 
fr-ckled-faced orphan, who leaving 
his guardian for what he thinks is an 
easier life, soon experiences unimag- 
inable adventures with an unknown 
“Indian,” who afterward turns out to 


be a rich man’s son attempting to 
dodge the draft. 


12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, 
$1.25 postpaid 
The Abbey Press 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 





FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME 








HE Calendar shown in the il- 
lustration is purely a Cath- 
olic calendar, beautifully il- 
lustrated with reproductions of 
pictures by the world’s foremost 
painters. It shows all the Feast- 
days, Fastdays, Saints’ Days, and 
Legal Holidays; For each day a 
suitable excerpt from “The Fol- 
lowing of Christ” has been select- 
ed. On each page the leading 
feast days are honored with a 
reproduction of a picture of the 
Saint or a picture of the event. 
On the back’are printed facts 
about the Rites, Rituals, and 
Practices of the Church, also a 
table of movable feasts, Sum- 
Tor Caraoni may of Christian Faith and 
. Practices, and instructions with 
AR r CALe@DDAR regard to Lay Baptism, fasting 
and abstinence. 
r ie SN a This Calendar is an invaluable 
; t aid to every Catholic home, every 
Catholic school-room, everywhere 
that our Holy. Religion is prac- 
ticed. It is probably the most 
beautiful Calendar for Catholics 
that has ever been designed. 
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Price 35¢ each 
or 3 for $1.00 


The Abbey Press 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS FITTING THE DIVINE OCCASION: 








The average so-called Christmas card shows only a Santa Clause, a fireplace 
with stockings, or a holly branch, which ig far from expressing the Christian signif- 
icance of the Divine Occasion. After tw@ rs preparation and at an enormous ex- 


pense one of our leading Catholic publishi uses has a a Christmas cards por- 
traying the sentiments felt by all Catholi this day of da They represent two of 
the most beautiful scenes of “The Holy t,” are in the in of folders, 3% x 5%, 


and with each folder an envelope of the 
these have never been sold for less than 
2 for 25¢, 


The Abbey Press 


e stock is ~~ free. Folders like 
tech We offer them to you at 15¢ each, 
for $1.25. 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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